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No Longer Alone’ 


MALCOLM R. SUTHERLAND, Jr. 


lee esica my mind is not primarily upon the role of theological 
education or the concerns of the denomination or the function of 
the University or the trials of the students or even the nature of the 
church. Tonight my mind fastens on a man standing alone. Skilled 
observers tell us that this man is on a quest, often called a search 
for meaning, but they explain that his rather typical inability to 
advance fruitfully in this search is due to the power of certain tyran- 
nies under which he lives. Sometimes this is political tyranny which 
radically restricts his thoughts and circumscribes his freedom of 
operation. More often it is an economic tyranny which reduces life 
from a concern for fulfilment to a struggle for survival. Still other 
times he is the victim of polite society which defines success and 
prescribes acceptable behaviour, which promotes the obedient and 
penalizes the non-conformist. 

Occasionally, this man emerges from these tyrannies undefeated, 
though never unscarred, and when he does he reveals the presence of 
an inner life—the reality of the human spirit—and the power of 
that spirit to transcend outward limitations. 

But the human spirit knows its own tyrannies, whether they 
be compulsions which propel him into behaviour he would not 
otherwise choose or terrors and anxieties which immobilize him and 
constrict his productive thought. 

Nevertheless, occasionally this man controls enough of his 
passions and overcomes enough of his anxieties, and learns to live 
acceptably with the rest, to continue his quest, richer and wiser for 
his inner victory. 

If this begins to be descriptive of what occasionally and even 
frequently happens to our hero, then the church, committed 
historically to the preservation—indeed the salvation—of the human 
spirit, has, at the very least, the task of reinforcing that spirit against 
its foes. It must, at the same time, contribute to the establishment 
and extension of political and institutional freedoms, examine men 
and movements to discover their liberating capacity, expose the 
subtle tyrannies of contemporary society and sustain man in his life 
and death struggle against them. Human freedom has not been won 
for man either in the Congo or in Athens, Georgia; and even where 
it exists it is fragile enough. The church’s task in this instance is not 


done! 


*This address was delivered at Mr. Sutherland’s Inauguration as Ninth 
President of Meadville Theological School, Chicago, on January 17, 1961. 
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But, in our haste to accept this challenge, it has been too easy 
for us in the liberal church to identify ourselves as pro-labor, with 
the implication, in its overtones, that we must for some reason be 
anti-management; or as pro-Negro, implying that we must be 
somehow anti-white; or as pro-Jew, implying anti-Arab; or as 
pro-federal aid, and therefore anti-states’ rights, when all along we 
should have been pro-man and pro the freedom of man, and should 
have recognized the potential for tyranny within any institution, and 
the potential for injustice in any solution of social conflict. It is one 
of the church’s tasks to become sociologically sophisticated and to 
recognize the complexity of every social issue or conflict of interest 
and, in dealing with that complexity, to seek to achieve freedom for 
every man, be he Greek, Barbarian, Roman or Jew. 

Nor can we forget that this man upon my mind tonight is, more 
often than not, unaware that he is on a quest, unaware that he is in 
search of anything. It may be true that some men in every age have 
raised the central question and have been aware of this universal 
human search, but not all men in every age, perhaps not most in 
any age. Much of the time, perhaps most of the time, life has its 
obvious meanings for him and he sees no occasion to ask more of it. 
At least I find this true in much of contemporary American society. 
He sees so many duties to fulfil and arts to master and tasks to 
perform and challenges to accept, that his life seems full, and he is 
substantially unaware of a basic hunger. He looks in astonishment 
at our suggestion that we are all on a quest. Not he! He means to do 
the best he can, get as much as possible of what he thinks he wants, 
be reasonably just and charitable, and then relax. 

He may feel the inner gnawing of frustration and occasional 
futility and even emptiness, but he is likely to blame these on his wife 
or his boss or his indigestion. To be sure, in moments of crisis or 
personal tragedy, the question of life’s meaning may rise to cast a 
shadow over his whole past and cloud his view of the future, but even 
this is not inevitable. For, being a wordly and practical man, he 
realizes that life has tragedy within it and takes for granted that he 
will have his share. He fortifies himself against it and, when it comes 
he, does not whimper like a small child, but sets about to recover what 
he can. We may interpret his behaviour of the universality of this 
search, as he throws himself expectantly or disgustedly into an endless 
round of activity in a frantic effort to “‘experience”’ life, but he does 
not necessarily understand that all this turbulence is the result of a 
fundamental hunger he is seeking to fulfil. Even in despair he may 
not recognize his condition, for he lives so much of his life super- 
ficially, currently and uncritically. The irresponsible abandon 
expressed in the verbal explosion, ‘‘Hell, what’s the use!” may be 
related to, but it is a long long way from the profound anguish in the 
cry, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me!”’ The first 


expresses the fatigue of shallowness; the other is born out of the deep 
consciousness of his condition. 
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But, consciously or not, man is on a quest, and it is therefore one 
task of the church to accompany man on that search, to reinforce 
his courageous advance by revealing the hidden resources of strength 
for his spirit, to sustain him in his advance by the community of the 
church, and to undergird his insights by covering the pertinent 
wisdom of the past and of the present. But, more importantly, if he 
be aware of his involvement in that search, it becomes the church’s 
mission to bring to consciousness not only the reality but the 
significance of this quest. 

I say, “‘the significance,’ because even though we may be able 
to assist man successfully to transcend the limitations of the tyrannies 
we have earlier described, no sooner has our hero been released from 
these than he is overcome by a new tyranny—the endless alternatives 
available to him which contend for his loyalty. Under this tyranny 
he is at the mercy of every fleeting fad and fashion that comes his 
way. 
His sense of inadequacy to select intelligently from this plethora 
of alternatives is intensified by a growing suspicion in recent years 
that he really isn’t in charge of anything. For many centuries he 
has been aware of his limited powers, and religion has helped him to 
accept these limitations, however reluctantly and, to live graciously 
despite them. Now, at the moment when he wishes to exert an 
influence, he feels not limited but helpless. Under the shadow of new 
powers for destruction, the frightening momentum of population 
trends, and the power of gigantic corporations, and, faced with the 
increasing complexity of world issues and his growing depersonaliza- 
tion as a mere digit in an electronic computer, he has a feeling that 
he is being overtaken or crushed, or worse, that he is out of touch— 
that his individual efforts are useless, and that his private concerns 
and modest hopes are irrelevant to the scheme of life as he views it 
around him. The rapidity of change, the volume of new information, 
the increasing magnitude of recognized mystery, all serve to reduce 
his sense of competence to deal with his world, to control his environ- 
ment, and to resist inimical pressures; hence, his growing sense of 
powerlessness to live meaningfully. 

In the face of this, if he is not to remain driven or enslaved or 
lost, he must make some fundamental choices, and if these choices 
are to prove genuinely liberating he must be as thoroughly acquainted 
as possible with the perils and promise of the alternatives before 
him. Here the church reminds him of those choices in human history 
that have increased man’s power and heightened his stature and 
released his spirit, in contrast to the choices that have proved 
debilitating and debasing or enslaving. Surely it is one chief task of 
the church to assist man in discovering what is, or will most likely 
prove to be, significant. pie 

Let no one suppose, however, that all the clues lie in the past. 
Tradition and history—the wisdom of our fathers as rich as it is— 
must not be allowed to become further forces to tyrannize over man 
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but to serve as the launching pad from which man’s flight may soar. 
And, surely, it is a function of the church to launch man on that 
flight. 

This is reason enough, although there are certainly others, for 
a theological school such as Meadville to ally herself with a university 
—not only to explore the past with precision, but to increase the 
richness of man’s wisdom by the insights of contemporary research 
and speculation in order to have his choices examined by the relevant 
disciplines of learning in their present state. 

It is not entirely clear, therefore, why we at Meadville can have 
no sympathy whatever with anyone who might wish us to become 
narrowly sectarian, reflecting a single theological position within the 
broad spectrum of liberal religion, or seeking to mould a student’s 
outlook to conform to our own or someone else’s. It is truth which 
we seek. We are committed to that search, not to our own or 
another’s present insights or formulations. 

In our own tradition the debate between humanists and theists 
is well known and the desire to influence theological education to 
become champion of one or the other side of this debate is not 
unknown. Is it not the greater task of the School to disown the 
popular excessive contentiousness of this debate and point to the 
inevitable tension underlying it, a tension between humanity-centered 
religious life and heavenly-centered religious aspirations and impera- 
tives, and to increase the conversation between them? We need those 
in religion who will not let us live in the clouds but who insist that 
we put our religion to work in our own lives, communities and world 
for man’s sake. We also need to be reminded that we cannot be 
satisfied with our own insights or achievements, but stand ultimately 
under judgment for our failure to do, and to be, more. This, at the 
very least. 

Regrettably, however, this man upon my mind tonight is not 
inevitably drawn to the church for help in his search for significance, 
for he sees the church often more concerned with appearance than 
with substance, with statistics of church attendance than with the 
vitality of ethical involvement, with raising money rather than with 
raising our spiritual sights. Some months ago I received a church 
calendar from one of our congregations in which there was the 
following note: “If you have not already paid your church pledge, 
please do so this month, so that we can spend the rest of the season 
cone NaeMDS on the principal business of the church—the Christmas 
Fair!” 

Similarly he sees traces of superficiality in our own immediate 
household in the anxiety in some quarters to appear just like any 
other church, and to avoid criticism by repeating the inaccurate 
banality that all religions are the same. He sees it also in the opposite 
dread that our church may be mistaken for some other church, and 
he sees some of us go to extremes to prove that we are different. 

He finds us occasionally irrelevant and not the least of the causes 
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is our attempt to sound, if not to be, contemporaneous. Somewhere 
we got the notion that, to be relevant, the church must talk about 
the currents of immediate events, the news headlines, some recent 
controversy or a best-seller. Once in a while, perhaps she must, but 
this doesn’t assure her relevance. For, to be relevant, the church 
cannot deal with trivialities. She must discover the fundamental 
issues and bring them face to face with fundamental values in order 
to assist man to make the fundamental decisions of his life and, once 
he has determined his loyalties, to live in their behalf. 

Presumably, however, a theological school cannot rest even 
here for, if we project the increasing velocity of change so character- 
istic of our present lives, we recognize that we are today preparing 
men to be ministers in a tomorrow we cannot describe and in a 
world we cannot know. This suggests that we have a task even 
beyond that of discovering what is significant and relevant today 
namely the nature of significance itself, we have to consider the 
criteria that will help us recognize significance when we confront it, 
which is, perhaps, simply to bring us back to the central religious 
issue of every generation. 

Finally, however, the church is not the university, and the 
theological school is faced with the responsibility of preparing not 
only scholars but ministers, and the minister’s task is something 
more than the endless exploration of the nature of significance. He 
must take what criteria he now has, decide upon significant goals, 
determine his relevant behaviour, and move creatively against the foes 
of the human spirit. To do these things effectively he must acquire 
the skills of translating and transmitting whatever insights he now 
has. Our calling, the sacred ministry, requires a mastery of certain 
arts consonant with our faith and, in-so-far as we fail in these arts, 
we distort the message, betray the goals, and ultimately deny our 
God. It is not enough for the minister to be informed. He must be 
disciplined as well. 

What good is it if he clearly senses the significance of life despite 
the fact of death, but fails to relate to a dying father or a bereaved 
mother so that they sense the authenticity of his convictions? What 
greater tragedy than to recognise the current forces seeking to 
repudiate integrity or diminish freedom yet be unable to pursue them 
with skill through the political and institutional machinery at hand? 
Of what use is it if he grasp the relevance of warm personal human 
relationships to world understanding if he has not learned to impart 
that warmth and extend that charity himself. Bungling ineptitude, 
calloused insensitivity, an informed but undisciplined heart, are 
privileges he renounces when he embraces so exacting a profession 
as ours. For only as he reflects in his life a promising selection of 
alternatives, and a convincing familiarity with significance, can he 
convey with power what he hopes other thinking people will consider 
in earnestness. Here is part of the great joy of our calling—to 
approach in ourselves, what we urge upon our people. 
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If I have sounded a little frantic then I have betrayed my own 
purpose, for I take it as one of our tasks as a theological school to 
remind one another of the final deep joy in this holiest of opportunities 
to accompany man on the only real journey of his life, assisting him 
to recognize his own destiny, relating to him, in his extremity, with 
the healing power of our own deepest convictions in order that he 
may proceed upon his flight, increasingly independent of us, though 
no longer alone. 

With the dimensions of this task before me I pray for this 
community, and for this school, as for myself, John Milton’s own 
prayer with which he undertook his greatest work: 

‘Instruct me, for thou know’st... 

... What in me is dark 

Illumine, what is low raise and support; 
That, to the height of this great argument, 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men.” 


Malcolm R. Sutherland, Jr., A.B., M.S., B.D., trained for the 
ministry at Meadville Theological School. Now President of 


Meadville, previous ministries at Charlottesville, Va. and Milton, 
Mass. 


The Problem of Evil 


H. W. HEASON 


HE problem of evil is the one problem with which the human 

mind has been engaged ever since thinking began, and it still 
remains unsolved. Once man began to know that he could suffer, his 
innate curiosity demanded to know why. And the whole story of 
religion in evolution might be related to this quest to find the meaning 
of evil, to discover what it was that divided the good from the bad. 

Professor Joad said somewhere that it is only by knowing evil 
that men are impelled to search for God. In a world where no evil 
existed, men would have no need for God. This may be true up to a 
point, yet it fails to take into account the intuitive faculties by which 
God is known. Since evil always has existed, no one can say for sure 
what men would or would not know about God in a world where all 
was good. In fact it may be truer to say that since God is all good, in 
a world of all good, man could only be in complete union with God; 
and in a world of all evil he could not exist at all. 

Nevertheless, the value of such a statement is to demonstrate 
the importance of evil in the cosmic scheme. Evil provides ferment 
for greater good. Because men see evil and find it unpleasant, they 
search for its opposite. 

It is a strange fact that history is a process of increasing tolerance 
for evil. And by that increasing tolerance, evil is reduced. Tolerance 
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is good, and throughout the years, increasing tolerance in jurisdiction 
has resulted in reduced social evil. Tolerance is detachment from 
evil, and by detachment, evil makes less impact. 

Of course, the willingness to accept such a statement as this 
depends in turn on the degree of detachment obtained by the indivi- 
dual reading it—the perspective from which it is viewed. When a 
woman could be hanged for stealing a loaf, or for leaving her children 
to starve in the gutter, the evil was seen vividly as a crime against 
property, and human relationships were ignored. Increased tolerance 
for the crime of stealing now means that her children do not starve, 
and that their welfare is considered as primary. Evil is therefore 
quite relative to the human viewpoint, and can in no way be 
considered to be an absolute. 

In international affairs, too, an increased tolerance has been 
very manifest of late years. Statesmen simply have to concede points 
owing to the tremendous pressure of circumstances that to-day 
threatens to destroy society altogether. A blind eye has at times to 
be turned to the failings of other nations and, by that very fact, 
failings of our own become visible. It may be said that the hydrogen 
bomb is a means of compelling increasing tolerance; and, as in the 
case of internal jurisdiction, can but lead to a greater awareness of the 
need to understand the point of view of one’s opponent. And this 
means a reduction in the impact of evil. 

It will be suggested that to-day crime is on the increase. How 
then can it be postulated that a gradual reduction in the severity of 
punishment must inevitably lead to less evil? One might just as well 
say, abolish all forms of punishment, and crime will disappear! 

In actual fact, punishment as a cure for crime is already well on 
its way to being discountenanced. Psychology is gradually taking 
over the offices of the jailor. There is no doubt that the present 
crime wave can be directly related to an increased acceleration of 
human progess, not altogether in terms of material benefit, but in 
terms of spiritual unfoldment. For in spite of the empty churches, 
in spite of the violence and delinquency to be seen in society to-day, 
in spite of the hydrogen bomb, man is slowly becoming a better being. 
Jung relates all mental disorder to unsatisfied spiritual hunger. In 
these days of the Welfare State, social delinquency can be related to 
a divergence of the inner inchoate demand for spiritual satisfaction. 

To say that tolerance is equivalent to a condonation of evil is 
simply not true. Because it is in man’s nature that, once he has 
obtained a perspective that enables him to see the greater of two evils, 
he will always choose the less. He may, at times, err in his assessment, 
but ineradicable in human nature is the desire to reduce anxiety, to 
seek that maximum comfort of mind which only derives from what 
he, as an individual, may see as the better of two possible alternatives. 
The psychological urge to ‘feel good’ exists in everybody. __ 

What it does mean is that evil resisted makes a greater impact 
on the sufferer. By accepting evil and seeing it consciously as having 
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a function necessary for human development, and with a meaning in 
relation to its opposite, deeper than that of the immediate impact, 
its function tends to become accomplished. One needs to position 
one’s mind’s eye as far back as possible, in order to become emotion- 
ally disassociated so far as one can—to become a referee, as it were, 
of one’s own impulses and the behaviour of society. 

All values accepted are always the best for the individual or 
group making a decision. Even in the case of self-sacrifice, such a 
step is only taken because it is considered to be the best possible step 
for the individual concerned. The instinct of self-preservation finds 
outlet in the developed human as the removal of anxiety. Peace of 
mind is the aim of all, consciously or unconsciously, and the altruist 
seeks it just as much as the criminal. The one may find the ideal way, 
the other may follow an illusion. But both act from innate patterns 
built up in the subsconscious mind as the result of experience with 
the sole motive of finding the best. 

The troubles that beset society are due, not to evil inherent in the 
universe, or even to deliberate evil intent on the part of individuals, 
but to a failure to assess values at their true worth. We are already 
approaching the day when crime will come to be looked upon as the 
result of psychic disorder rather than as wilful evil. Human action 
always arises from a psychic compulsion founded on values implicit 
in the individual, and these may be approaching the ideal or they 
may not. When they do not it means that an imperfect balance exists 
within the individual due to wrong training, wrong thinking, wrong 
environment. 

Evil is really a search for the best gone astray and is due to 
faulty patterns built up in the subsconscious mind. Psychology 
knows a lot about the subconscious to-day. Ideas entering the mind 
when some common factor is registered become associated into 
chains. And the method of association may be rational or it may not. 
It may even be that two ideas become associated simply because they 
entered the mind at the same time—a common occurence that takes 
place when one pays no conscious heed to passing observations and 
exerts no discrimination between them (a factor of which advertisers 
often make use). Since these patterns contain vivid, though maybe 
forgotten, impressions, instilled by contact with the world in early 
childhood, when conscious discrimination was not yet developed in 
any case, they are often of a highly irrational nature. They are built 
up and added to according to the developing temperamental capacity 
of each individual. They also become associated with group activity 
so much so that at times the individual may be swept away so that 
he performs acts he would never think of doing if he were coldly 
detached. When the emotions of the mob are aroused a person in 
the mob can come to believe that the right thing to do is one which 
in actual fact may be entirely opposed to moral principles. These 
subconscious patterns, supported by emotion, are stronger than the 
finer discriminatory powers of the individual himself and, in that 
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sense, can be said to exist in their own right as something beyond the 
individual. 

All behaviour is governed, to a far greater extent than is usually 
realised, by the contents of the subconscious mind. A person may 
think he is behaving rationally and bring forward logical arguments 
to support his actions; failing to see that his premisses may be 
unsound, and must necessarily be incomplete in such matters as 
sociology and religion, where so much is founded on supposition or 
faith. “The greed of the capitalist is the cause of war,” says the 
communist. “The threat of communism is the greatest danger to 
peace,” responds his opponent. Neither is ultimately right, both 
statements being based on limited observation and qualified by a 
belief inbuilt by subconscious patterns within the speakers. 

The whole complex of associated chains, interwoven and over- 
lapping, yet with differing degrees of differentiation between chains, 
forms the personality, the kind of person one is. And the extent to 
which one is able to obtain a sense of detachment, determines the 
extent to which one is influenced by the group. A person thinks 
along certain channels created by these subconscious linkages and 
forms beliefs based on the pattern of memories contained. The 
method by which association takes place is therefore of the utmost 
importance. The building up of ideal patterns is the means by which 
man shall reach his ultimate goal. For an individual possessing no 
undesirable or irrational characteristics within his subconscious mind 
is the person who could do no evil. 

Some factor of sympathy is involved between ideas by which 
association takes place; there is also the fact that association fails 
to take place if this sympathy does not exist. So it is qualitative. 
There is a kind of psychic gravity that draws some ideas together 
while, at the same time it has no effect on others. Yet this differentia- 
tion has no relationship to rationality or to ethics. It would seem 
to be purely functional. 

Nor is it directly concerned with consciousness. It takes place 
automatically whether one thinks about it or not. The conscious 
assessment of an observation made or idea received, is a means by 
which the association-factor can be influenced, but since so much 
enters the mind during the day, a great deal penetrates in the form of 
memory (remembered or forgotten) on which no real discrimination 
has been exerted. Here one sees why Ouspensky refers to man as 
“being asleep.” The detachment that is related to tolerance is in 
fact an increase in awareness, involving the need to remain vitally 
conscious every moment of the day in order to try and place true 
values on all observations, so that the sympathy-bond created shall 
ensure the embodiment of memories in subconscious patterns in 
the best possible way. 

A valuable clue lies in practising psychology. The conscious 
mind exists in the ever-changing present, performing a function of 
discrimination upon fresh observations according to the extent of the 
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awareness obtained. After assessment—or non-assessment—these 
sink into the subconscious as memories. They become part of the 
past, yet still exist as factors determining behaviour. By the practice 
of hypnosis it is possible to penetrate into these memories. It is 
even possible to introduce a new factor into the subconscious 
patterns by suggestion. In hypnosis the sympathy-bond is evoked 
by which one idea becomes related to another. This bond then can 
be termed a hypnotic bond, which, while not explaining it, yet brings 
two loose ends together. 

Psychotherapists tell of the cure of organic disease when they 
have been successful in instilling by hypnosis into the subconscious 
pattern of a patient the right kind of positive ideas about himseif. 
His very substance is changed when the subconscious pattern 
approaches more nearly the ideal. The importance of this creative 
factor in the chain-making process is greatly overlooked. It is a 
method by which God ensures that man shall determine his own 
destiny within a field that is completely creative. 

It has been stated above that this hypnotic bond is entirely 
functional, just as an arm is functional when it strikes another person. 
So to understand evil it is necessary to get beyond this factor which 
affects everybody—and from which evil arises. And, in the pursuit 
of one’s own life, one should watch very carefully how subconscious 
chains are affected by the thoughts that pass through the mind every 
day, for a thought once made becomes a memory, perhaps forgotten 
so far as the conscious mind is concerned, but nevertheless a factor 
in subconscious patterns, and contributing towards the nature of 
future behaviour. 

Whether evil shall be done to-day rests with the kind of, or lack 
of, discrimination exerted in the past; and, according to the manner 
of thinking to-day rests the behaviour of tomorrow. Evil is the result 
of the formation of patterns that arouse imperfect reactions, and is 
not the result of present motives. Motive arises from what one 
believes about a thing or an event—from what perspective one views 
it. And this perspective, this motive may be ideal or not, depending, 
not on present discrimination necessarily (which itself may be faulty), 
but on the nature of patterns already established. It may seem ideal 
to the individual, it may seem to denote the best thing to do in the 
circumstances. But it is the result of function and not of free-will, 
and arises entirely from the attitude taken by the individual to 
previous observations. All he can do in the present is to do his best 
to ensure that his discrimination in the future is more in alignment 
with the ideal. 

Freewill is therefore limited to the capacity of the individual to 
think straight in the present. His behaviour is governed by patterns 
that he has already created by his past thinking. That these patterns 
exist and take control of human activity is easily demonstrated in 
such instances as mental disorder. Patients will act against all 
common sense, against all the persuasive powers of the physician, 
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behaving automatically from urges arising from patterns established 
by wrong thoughts, depressing thoughts, negative thoughts toyed 
with repeatedly prior to the time of their illness. Yet always, when 
questioned, they will provide a reason which they themselves 
consider to be completely justified and rational. Freewill only 
exists as it affects the future, and does not exist when the moment 
for action comes along. 

Thus is explained the paradox that, although all men desire the 
good, they still fail to achieve perfect ends. This psychic gravity, the 
hypnotic bond, that brings ideas together into some kind of functional 
pattern, would seem to be a subtle force that exists as a means of 
enabling man to work out his own destiny, outside the control of 
man himself unless he follows certain rules. These appear as an 
optimum sense of awareness and a capacity to make the right kind 
of judgment about observations. This latter characteristic demon- 
strates inescapably the fact that moral principles are functional parts 
of the creative process. In other words, that God is real, working 
continuously, and that only complete good can accomplish perfect 
ends. Compromise in the present means imperfect action in the 
future. 

The real problem that man is set, is to assess values in accordance 
with cosmic principles. His transient passing thoughts, usually 
considered so ephemeral and unsubstantial, and of no value unless 
translated into action, are in reality the actual building blocks of 
circumstance, just in the same way that it is said that atoms are the 
building blocks of matter. How one thinks to-day, how one assesses 
values, and not how one acts, is that which creates good or evil 
tomorrow. Those mysterious and elusive things called thoughts 
are the determinants of subconscious pattern, and subconscious 
pattern is the real activator, without knowledge itself of right or 
wrong. 

In exerting discrimination it is not easy to select the absolute 
good in each case, when so many social factors press upon the 
individual, which themselves are far from being ideal. The Sermon 
on the Mount is considered to enumerate rules for perfect behaviour, 
but throughout history, always there has been that doubt in man’s 
mind that turning the other cheek is not really practicable, when it 
is seen that others too fail to accept it as a basic rule. Compromise 
crops up and is perpetuated. Because men consider the act to be 
creative; whereas in actual fact it is the thought that is so. 

Again from psychology can be won another valuable hint. It is 
known that an idea established in the subconscious cannot be 
removed by denying its existence. That is to say, if one wishes to 
cure oneself of smoking it is useless to assert over and over again 
that one will not smoke again. The patterns in the subconscious are 
ideas, and by making a negative suggestion the idea of smoking is 
strengthened and not weakened. To refrain from following an 
ingrained habit by sheer effort of will results in psychic stress, which 
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may well lead to undesirable consequences. An idea is a visualisation, 
and to visualise any propensity, whatever the motive, is to strengthen 
it. The only way to cure oneself of smoking is to visualise oneself as 
a happy and contented non-smoker. Always the image formed by 
any idea is the factor that builds up in the subconscious, quite 
irrespective of whether it be viewed negatively or positively. Jesus 
knew what he was talking about when he said “Resist not evil; 
rather replace evil with good.” 

Human motive therefore is as impotent as action in the end 
results—for these are determined by cosmic process in which good 
only gives rise to good, and evil to evil, where good and evil are 
evaluated outside man and not based on human assessment. The 
bringing about of circumstance is a creative faculty delegated to man, 
but controlled by higher powers. And to say that it is controlled by 
higher powers means that evil is limited—a conclusion made quite 
clear in the fact that no one has ever had a mental breakdown from 
pursuing the absolute good, whereas break-down by wrong thinking 
is common. When undesirable influences reach a peak in subcon- 
scious pattern, disaster occurs, a complete breakdown perhaps. 
And here can be seen why wars and tribulations beset society. 

The bringing about of circumstance is based on the fact that 
a thought made is something that endures and is projected into a 
creative system organised by God, and upon which certain boundaries 
are set, but which otherwise is allowed to function by human thinking. 
And, once this thought is made, it cannot be removed by a man 
wishing he had never made it. He has set something in motion that 
he cannot stop working. An idea can die a natural death, but it 
cannot be killed by man. If man thinks war is wrong, by that thought 
he is not helping to remove it. The idea of war remains a component 
factor in his subconscious background. He needs to forget war and 
think of peace, and peace will come—not by his own efforts, but by 
cosmic process. 

An undesirable thought can die a natural death, but only when 
its direct opposite is applied. Repression, which is the unconscious 
avoidance of a distasteful memory, leads to psychic disharmony. 
Conscious avoidance is not harmful—in fact it is the way in which it 
may be allowed to die—and thinking on things opposed to it helps 
this process. A kind of sublimation takes place in which the good 
gradually replaces the bad. Again Jesus’s most potent phrase can be 
quoted “. .. . replace evil with good”. In fact lies much food for 
thought on the subject of love as a factor in the cosmic process. 
Love is the catalyst in the hypnotic association-bond. 

On the other hand, to deny an evil; that is to say, to assert 
“LT will not smoke, I will not smoke, I will not smoke” is to resist it. 
Human resistance is an attempt to frustrate the creative process; 
and this is impossible for man to achieve. His efforts merely rebound 
upon himself to his undoing. His only way to sublimate evil is the 
way of sympathy and understanding. Resistance is in fact violence 
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applied to the hypnotic bond. And one cannot throw a spanner into 
the moving parts of an engine without risking being hit by flying 
pieces of metal. 

Evil only exists because of human free-will. Man can create a 
Devil to personify all that he considers to be undesirable, and that 
Devil will exist as a pattern in the subconscious to be handed down 
from generation to generation. But to God that Devil does not exist 
Save as an image in man’s mind. Man has hypnotised himself into a 
belief in evil, because he has not understood what was taking place 
behind his conscious thoughts and imaginative powers. 

Man’s evil acts are only an issue of his limited mental capacity. 
They are the means by which his awareness shall expand until he 
reaches the day when he sees that in reality, outside himself evil does 
not exist at all. The study of this pattern-making capacity as being 
creative is of utmost importance; a start has already been made in the 
new field of radionics. It involves some kind of mental energy that 
normally functions outside consciousness, and yet contains, in some 
subtle and deep way, a capacity for discrimination. It appears to be 
a link between human thinking and the real spiritual creative world 
—joining up at some point with what is often called the super- 
conscious. It can be used for good or evil; yet at the same time 
ensures that evil shall only progress to a certain point before the 
entire pattern is shattered. That this energy—it cannot be described 
otherwise—that compels ideas into association, has tremendous 
potentialities is made clear in the spectacular results sometimes 
obtained as the result of experiments in hypnosis. 

It offers a most important field of exploration that man has 
hardly begun to tackle. Its study offers hope for a greater under- 
standing of the nature of man in the cosmic scheme; and for actual 
proof at a scientific level that Goodness itself is a form of psychic 
pressure existing as a creative force in a real, functional way. Already 
sufficient knowledge exists to make it valid to postulate that human 
actions themselves are merely functional, and are already determined 
when the time for action comes along, so raising that statement from 
an abstract, self-evident fact, in the sense that man plans what he has 
to do, to a real exposition of process. For human planning means 
nothing if motive is impotent. It is the capacity to discriminate 
between what is good and what is evil in relationship to cosmic 
principles, and not to human hopes and fears, at the very moment a 
thought first enters the mind, that decides what kind of ensuing 
circumstance shall come to pass. 

H. W. Heason is one of those laymen who has recently dis- 
covered us and the Unitarian Movement. He is a Company Director 
and has recently had published The Threshold of Understanding, 
Ritter Press, Nottingham. 

Paul E. Killinger prepared for the ministry at the University of 
Buffalo and Harvard Divinity School (S.T.B., 1953). Now minister 
of Bloomington, Ind.; previously of Stow, Mass. Previous review 
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The Human Response to 
an Empty Heaven 


JOHN M. MORRIS 


UDAISM and Christianity have claimed that the calamities and 
J successes of men add up to some kind of meaning, that al] events 
show the outlines of a purpose, that the universe is getting somewhere. 
They have claimed that this larger purpose is not bound by a strict 
chain of mechanical causes and effects but is able to break the chain 
in miraculous fashion. Even the small purposes and goals of mice 
and men are subject to the demands of the larger goal. Judaism 
and Christianity have maintained that the whole course of history 
is moving toward a consummation, that each event within history 
contributes toward its realization, and that God’s justice and mercy 
are exhibited at each step along the way. 

Such a belief has been a part of Biblical religion since the time 
of the first great prophet, Amos. Until his appearance, the word 
“prophet”? meant simply a member of that build of sycophantic 
ecstatics who earned their living by raving praises of their sponsors. 
Amos, however, made it his business to condemn, with all the energy 
of an outraged rustic, the licentious, debauched, heartless, self- 
righteous city: ““They sell the righteous for silver, and the needy for 
a pair of shoes—they that trample the head of the poor into the dust 
of the earth, and turn aside the way of the afflicted,” and so on. 

What is new in Amos, however, is not merely the condemnation 
of wickedness, by the extension of the law of cause and effect into 
the moral realm. There is, he says, no effect without its cause. ‘“‘Does 
a bird fall in a snare on the earth, when there is no trap for it? Does 
a snare spring up from the ground, when it has taken nothing?” 
It therefore follows that human calamities are also the result of a 
cause. “‘Does evil befall a city, unless the Lord has done it?” 

Amos, and the Jewish prophetic tradition which followed him, 
gave this doctrine—which is found in various forms throughout the 
world—a special twist when they coupled it with the belief in a 
personal deity who not only is the source of the moral law but is 
also subject to it. After Amos, God is no longer an Oriental monarch 
who might arbitrarily strike down one man while blessing another. 
The judge of all the earth would henceforth have to do right. 

Amos provided, at one stroke, a theory of the origin of evil and a 
sanction for morality. If suffering was invariably the punishment for 
wrong-doing, then it clearly followed that one who refrained from 
wrong-doing would escape from suffering. 

It was on this basis that Amos prophesied disaster for the 
Hebrew cities. They were storing up God’s wrath, which would soon 
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descend upon them. Unless they repented and reformed, the 
Samarians’ women would be dragged by fishhooks through the streets 
to the junk heap, their houses would be splintered, their cities 
destroyed. It does not greatly matter to us whether Amos’s prophecies 
actually came true; what is important here is that the Jewish people 
came to believe that such things would happen to the unrepentant. 
They did, in fact, come to believe so strongly that no amount of 
contrary evidence could shake their faith. There are good reasons for 
this tenacity. Cosmic justice gave some positive meaning to life; 
suffering made sense, and virtue did not go begging. 

Later Jewish teaching elaborated upon this principle but did not 
change it. Ezekiel, for instance, maintained that punishments must 
be applied to the individual sinner, not to his descendants or his 
community: “What do you mean by repeating this proverb con- 
cerning the land of Israel, “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge?’ .. . The son shall not suffer for 
the iniquity of the father, nor the father suffer for the iniquity of the 
son; the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon himself, and 
the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon himself.” 

By the time of Daniel, when it was fairly evident that the justice 
of the secular world was something less than perfect, the belief began 
to grow that there would be a resurrection, at which the rewards and 
punishments could be administered post mortem. But the belief 
in God’s ultimate justice could never be shaken. 

In the prophetic conception, justice is always administered by a 
personal Being. For the prophets, the notion of an “impersonal 
God” would be a contradiction in terms. Thus justice, for them, is 
unlike the impersonal and inexorable forces that appear in Greece 
as moira, and in India as karma. Although differing greatly in 
details, these latter two processes are alike in that they exhibit neither 
anger nor forgiveness; they are as unconditional as the force of 
gravity. Totally non-human, they exact their penalties heedlessly and 
precisely. 

To the prophets, God does care about his people. He wants to 
save man, to bring him out of darkness and into light. He sets before 
man the choice of life or death, and desperately hopes that man will 
choose life. For this reason, he is forgiving and iong-suffering. It 
is only when man, who is free and uncoerced, has made his final 
choice that God becomes the minister of justice, meting out blessing 
or condemnation. bag 

Although Christianity retained this prophetic teaching intact, it 
was forced to introduce three additional doctrines to bring it into better 
accord with human experience. These three doctrines helped to 
account for the fact that guiltless people sometimes suffered while 
sinful people sometimes prospered. Christianity taught, first, that 
all men were guilty through the original sin of Adam, second, that 
sinful people would be forever tortured in an after-life, while the 
virtuous would receive an infinite reward; and third, that men 
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could not actually comprehend the “justice” of God, if, indeed, it 
was proper to apply this word to an infinite being. These three 
teachings are still part of orthodox Christianity. The liberal tradition 
has, on the other hand, successively rejected each of these three 
traditional Christian doctrines. 

John Milton, often regarded as simply a Puritan, actually 
represented a humanistic modification of Puritanism. Rejecting the 
Calvinist doctrine that God’s purposes are beyond man’s compre- 
hending, he sought to ‘‘justify the ways of God to man—to explain 
in other words why God’s actions fail to meet our basic standards of 
justice and fair-play. Milton retained the Calvinist belief in God’s 
infinite fore-knowledge, and he adopted the humanistic teaching 
that man was free. On these bases, it was not easy to defend God. 
If he had created an imperfect man, knowing all the time that man 
was going to fail, then God seemed responsible for his imperfect 
workmanship and therefore for man’s downfall. God had to be 
defended against the charge of sadism. On the other hand, if man were 
really free, in the sense that he could create the unforeseeable, then 
God would be less than all-knowing. Milton devoted much of his 
time and talents during his later years to this paradox, in the end 
resolving the contradiction by firmly asserting that it did not exist. 
Man was free and responsible and God was omniscient and there was 
an end of it. Man’s punishment came as the result of his evil-doing, 
as the prophets said it would. Each man has inherited the original 
sin; Adam ate a sour apple, and the children’s teeth were permanently 
set on edge. 

If Milton felt a tension between God’s supposed justice and this 
obviously unjust creation, the tension was triumphantly resolved by 
the New England Unitarians. William Ellery Channing announced 
that God must be good and just. As rational and moral beings, men 
are “authorized to expect from their Creator the most benevolent 
and equitable government.” The Calvinists were wrong in claiming 
that God’s virtues were beyond the comprehension of men. “‘It is 
plain that a doctrine which contradicts our best ideas of goodness 
and justice cannot come from the just and good God or be a true 
representation of his character... We maintain that God’s attributes 
are intelligible and that we can conceive as truly of his goodness and 
justice as of these qualities in men. In fact, these qualities are 
essentially the same in God and man, though differing in degree, in 
purity, and in extent of operation.” 

In order to accomplish his high purposes, and to give evidences 
of his goodness and justice, God may sometimes use miracles, which 
interrupt the normal order of nature. Like Milton, however, 
Channing conceded that these miracles did not occur often enough 
to prevent a great deal of injustice in this secular world. Punishment 
for wrongdoing, as well as reward for virtue, did not come mainly 
in the present life. Channing believed that it would not be conducive 
to man’s moral growth if God were to give all his rewards and 
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punishments immediately. That would be too crude a coercion of 
virtue. God therefore saves most of them for the after-life. At that 
time the man whose acts have warped and degraded his soul suffers 
because of the very distortion of his perceptions, while the man of 
beautiful soul is beautified because of the perfection of his. We might 
suppose, for example, that the man who has listened to nothing but 
rock-and-roll music all his life would be utterly unprepared for the 
singing of the celestial choirs, and so would find their music 
painful; while the man who has listened to beautiful music would 
find their singing enrapturing. He will enjoy heaven to the extent 
that he has prepared himself for it. But, Channing emphasizes, this 
perfect matching of capacity and enjoyment does not occur until 
the after-life, when the spirit is in full charge of things; while on this 
earth, many distractions prevent perfect joy or perfect mistery. 

Channing differed from Milton, and from Christian tradition 
generally, in that he rejected the doctrine of original sin. This meant 
that he was without a metaphysical explanation for the suffering of 
innocent persons in the present life. In order to sustain God’s justice, 
he had therefore to show that evil is required by God’s larger 
purposes. 

Channing did not ignore the evils of this earth; in fact he warned 
against doing so. God, in his “tender concern for the improvement of 
men,” has permitted evil primarily because man, in battling against 
it, becomes more nearly perfect. “Evil is permitted by the Creator, 
that we should strive against it, in faith and hope, and charity. We 
must never quail before it because of its extent and duration, never 
feel as if its power were greater than that of goodness. It is meant to 
call forth deep sympathy with human nature, and unwearied sacrifices 
for human redemption. One great part of the mission of every man 
on earth is to contend with evil in some of its forms; and there are 
some evils so dependent on opinion, that every man, in judging and 
reproving them faithfully, does something towards their removal.” 

At the same time, to the degree that our minds approach the 
mind of God, we come to see that all things serve his purposes. 
Perhaps personal suffering is a kind of purgation. “Even in evil, that 
dark cloud which hangs over the creation, we discern rays of light 
and hope, and gradually come to see, in suffering and temptation, 
proofs and instruments of the sublimest purposes of wisdom and 
love.” 

In any case Channing, like Socrates, believed that the worst evil 
that can befall a man is his own wrong-doing. ‘“‘There is nothing so 
evil, so deformed, so ruinous as sin. All pain, poverty, contempt, 
affliction, ill success, are light, and not to be named with it. To do 
wrong is more pernicious than to incur all the calamities which nature 
or human malice can heap upon us... Our discontents and anxieties 
have their origin in moral evil.” 

Believing, largely on the basis of his personal, somewhat mystical 
intuition, that God must be good and just, Channing maintained 
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that man would find justice—if not on this earth, then beyond the 
rave. 

i Ralph Waldo Emerson and the American Transcendentalists 
brought Channing’s belief in cosmic justice down to earth. For 
Emerson, there could be no system of post mortem rewards and 
punishments. At death, the individual soul is lost in the Over-Soul, 
in the same manner that a drop of water is lost in the ocean. If it is 
to get its compensations, therefore, it must get them wholly within 
the present life. 

In his essay ““Compensation,” Emerson attempted to show that 
there is justice in the here-and-now. It simply is not true, he insists, 
“that the bad are successful; that justice is not done now...” He 
proceeds to develop the Leibnitzian thesis that the universe is a 
self-regulating and harmonious whole, and that this totality is 
reflected in each of its parts. Each part must therefore be self- 
regulating and harmonious. The universe is alive; all things are full 
of God. Wherever there is an apparent distortion of the cosmic 
harmony, a corrective force appears to right it. “Justice is not 
postponed . . . Every secret is told, every crime is punished, every 
virtue rewarded, every wrong redressed, in silence and certainty.” 

Emerson contends, as Channing did, that the commission of an 
evil deed distorts and corrupts the soul of the doer. This distortion 
is the punishment that he receives for his crime. It may be some time 
before it brings forth its retributive suffering, but it will inevitably 
bring it forth. ““Thou shalt be paid exactly for what thou hast done 
... You cannot do wrong without suffering wrong.” In the same 
manner, of course, virtue is its own reward. Thus justice is not 
deferred until the after-life; it operates perfectly in this life. 

Through the Transcendentalist movement, Emerson’s view 
became almost as prominent as those of Channing in the development 
of Unitarian religion. 

In speaking of a major national tragedy, Emerson was able to 
explain its cosmic meaning as follows: “There is a serene Providence 
which rules the fate of nations, which makes little account of time, 
little of one generation or race, makes no account of disasters, 
conquers alike by what is called defeat or by what is called victory, 
thrusts aside enemy and obstruction, crushes everything immoral as 
inhuman, and obtains the ultimate triumph of the best race by the 
sacrifice of everything which resists the moral laws of the world.” 

In this passage, Emerson was talking about the death of 
Abraham Lincoln. He thought that he detected the operation of 
Heaven in the assassination of the President. Lincoln had, perhaps, 
served his purpose in the cosmic plan, but now Providence had no 
further use for him. 

Surprisingly enough, Lincoln might have agreed with him. 
Few Americans have been as conscious of the operation of some vast 
design in the world. He once wrote that as a youth he was “‘inclined 
to believe in what I understand is called the Doctrine of Necessity 
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—that is, that the human mind is impelled to action, or held in 
rest by some power, over which the mind itself has no control.” In 
various guises, this belief runs through all his published writings. 

Lincoln was familiar with Unitarian and Transcendentalist 
ideas. His law partner, William Herndon, loaned him copies of 
Theodore Parker’s pamphlets, and another lawyer, Jesse Fell, gave 
him a set of Channing’s writings. He heard one of Emerson’s 
lectures, and he believed in Emerson’s law of compensation. ‘This 
is a world of compensation,” Lincoln once wrote, ‘‘and he who would 
be no slave, must consent to have no slave. Those who deny freedom 
to others deserve it not for themselves; and, under a just God, can 
not long retain it.” 

Although he believed in Compensation and Necessity, Lincoln 
nevertheless could not contemplate with serene indifference the 
sacrifice of individuals for the greater glory of the Whole. He found 
it more and more difficult to believe that the will of God was com- 
patible with extensive human suffering. At last, after a staggering 
defeat of Union forces in the war, he wrote the following meditation 
“The will of God prevails. In great contests each party claims to 
act in accordance with the will of God. Both may be and one must be 
wrong. God cannot be for and against the same thing at the same 
time. In the present civil war it is quite possible that God’s purpose 
is something different from the purpose of either party; and yet the 
human instrumentalities, working just as they do, are of the best 
adaptation to effect his purpose. I am almost ready to say that this 
is probably true; that God wills this contest, and wills that it shall 
not end yet. By his mere great power on the minds of the now 
contestants, he could have either saved or destroyed the Union 
without a human contest. Yet the contest began. And having 
begun he could give the final victory to either side any day. Yeti the 
contest proceeds.”’ 

At this point, the meditation breaks off. The benign Trans- 
cendentalist doctrines simply could not account for the war; no 
doctrine of future ‘“compensation’’ could justify so much suffering. 
What is more, each side thought that its cause was right and holy; 
neither force was depraved or corrupt. The belief, taught by prophetic 
Judaism and Christianity from the time of Amos, that there is an 
exact relationship between suffering and sin, fell to pieces when 
Lincoln tried to apply it to his experience of the war. 

And Lincoln was not alone in his discovery of the weakness of 
Emersonian optimism. An American tradition which begins with 
Herman Melville and Nathaniel Hawthorne has explicitly rejected 
the belief in a benign cosmic justice, while refusing to accept the 
solution that orthodox religion offers to the problem. This anti- 
Emersonian tradition reached its climax at the fin de siécle, when 
disillusion became a commonplace. 

Yet the belief in cosmic justice was not wholly abandoned. The 
religion of Channing and Emerson is still with us. Systematized and 
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popularized, it is Christian Science, New Thought, Spiritualism, 
and Positive Thinking. It is also present in the Unitarian church. 

It is fairly safe to say, however, that few modern Unitarians 
would speak as clearly or emphatically for Compensation as Emerson 
did. On the contrary, there is among us a firm rejection of the 
doctrine of inevitable progess, and an almost compulsive insistence 
upon the reality of evil. The young men in our seminaries can 
expound upon man’s sinfulness at a great rate. Yet the nostalgia for 
a world of compensation and justice pervades our writings. 

For example, one school of thought among us, following 
Leibnitz, Emerson, and Alfred North Whitehead, asserts that ours 
is a Living Universe. God, who is all-pervading, cannot be dis- 
sociated from the ugliness and evil that lie within it, yet meaning and 
purpose can be discovered in nature; the Universe is orderly and 
dependable. God is not simply synonymous with the totality of 
matter, He has purposes of his own, and he can cooperate with man 
to discover new values. He helps man to sustain the values thus 
created. Without daring to state clearly the meaning and the purpose 
that God embodies, we insist that the purpose of our churches is to 
find it. This, we say, is our basic method—in utter freedom, to 
discover meanings and purposes in a comprehensible cosmos. 

This of course, is only one of several theologies that are 
preached in our churches, but all seem to land in the same agnostic 
optimism. I cannot avoid the conclusion that this approach, 
expounded from our pulpits and in our classrooms, is simply the 
nostalgic hope that our hearers will come to a conclusion that we 
ourselves have had to reject, the philosophy of compensation and 
cosmic justice preached by Channing and Emerson. We do not 
state clearly the “meaning and purpose’’ that the universe sup- 
posedly embodies, because we are not at all sure that it embodies 
any. But if we do not believe that the universe is meaningful, 
purposeful, or just, we have still not found any other basis for our 
religion. We therefore propose the old doctrine ambiguously, 
tentatively, and at arm’s length, hoping that our hearers will accept 
it on their own hook. The result is that the theology embodied in 
our preaching is largely no more than a hopeful confusion. 

Is it not possible for us to make a new beginning upon a basis 
which we can frankly acknowledge and accept? Would it not be 
better to reconstruct a religious philosophy without nostalgia? 

Let us begin the reconstruction by considering a recent tragedy. 
In the city of Chicago several months ago, a Catholic elementary 
school was destroyed by fire. Eighty-seven children and three 
nun-teachers died in the fire; three more children died later of burns. 
In an effort to console some of the grieving parents, one of the priests 
in charge of the school told them that their children’s deaths were 
“the will of God.” What he probably meant was something like 
this: “You are understandably grieved at the death of your children. 
But you should remember that their deaths are part of God’s larger 
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plan, which we do not, at the moment, comprehend. You should 
have faith that God’s plan is just and good beyond measure. You 
should therefore be happy that your children, by their deaths, are 
participants in God’s plan.” The question that should have come 
immediately to any one of the parents is: “Does God burn little 
children alive?” If the answer is yes, then we wonder whether God 
is worthy of worship. If the answer is no, then what becomes of the 
liberai effort to find “meaning and purpose?” 

Ivan Karamazov, in Dostoyevski’s novel, asks the question 
which all those who claim that this is a world of justice, compen- 
sation, meaning and purpose, must answer. After describing the 
way in which various children have been tortured or killed, Ivan asks 
his religious brother, “‘Imagine that you are creating a fabric of 
human destiny with the object of making men happy in the end, 
giving them peace and rest at last, but that it was essential and 
inevitable to torture to death only one tiny creature—that baby 
beating its breast with its fist, for instance—and to found the edifice 
on its unavenged tears, would you consent to be the architect on 
those conditions?... And can you admit the idea that men for whom 
you are building it would agree to accept their happiness on the 
foundation of the unexpiated blood of a little victim? And accepting 
it would remain happy for ever? .. .” 

Orthodox Christianity has three doctrines which, taken together, 
provide an answer to the question. These are: original sin (to justify 
suffering, personal immortality (to counterbalance terrestrial suf- 
fering), and the ultimate inscrutability of God’s purposes (to cover 
any defects in the first two doctrines). Liberalism has, as we have 
seen, successively rejected each of these three doctrines. Unless we 
are willing to resurrect them, or something like them, then it follows 
that the only reply we can give to Ivan’s question is the denial of any 
intelligible purpose or plan to creation, and the total rejection of the 
scheme of cosmic justice laid down by the prophets. Two corollaries 
follow: We are no longer able to offer any satisfactory metaphysical 
explanation for human suffering, and we have no metaphysical 
sanctions for ethical behaviour. Having discarded all this, it seems 
doubtful that we can hope for any success in our search for “meaning 
and purpose’’. 

Such a conclusion would not mean an end to liberal religion, but 
it would mean an end to many of liberalism’s nostalgic allusions to 
a system that it can no longer accept. It would mean that we would 
have to discard the claim that we are looking for “‘meaning and 
purpose” in the cosmos or in nature. 

Perhaps we should also question the belief that some kind of 
value attaches to acceptance of the natural order. Three centuries 
ago, John Milton could write “‘On His Blindness” as his acceptance 
of a disability sent by God. Convinced that this calamity was part 
of God’s master plan, Milton only asked how best to use the faculties 
that remained to him.In our own century, another poet suggests an 
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attitude at the opposite pole from Milton’s acceptance. Dylan Thomas 
suggests an attitude for a man facing death: “Do not go gentle into 
that good night. Rage, rage against the dying of the light.” Perhaps 
Thomas’s attitude is more appropriate than Milton’s. 

The Transcendentalists hoped to find the meaning of life by 
searching diligently in nature; we cannot follow them, because we do 
not feel that the natural order contains life’s meaning. But we do not 
conclude that life is therefore intrinsically devoid of meaning. On 
the contrary, living carries its purpose in itself. We live because we 
are alive. Ivan Karamazov gives his answer “I have a longing for 
life, and I go on living in spite of logic. Though I may not believe 
in the order of the universe, yet I love the sticky little leaves as they 
open in spring. I love the blue sky, I love some people, whom one 
loves, you know, sometimes without knowing why. I love some 
great deeds done by men, though I’ve long ceased perhaps to have 
faith in them, yet from old habit one’s heart prizes them. . .” 
Ivan’s reply seems to have struck a responsive chord among us. It 
is the answer that Archibald MacLeish gives at the conclusion of his 
recent play, “‘J.B.’”’ The hero finds that Jife must have its meaning 
simply in living, in love, and in the green leaves in the spring. 

It is the only clear reply that can be made to modern tyrannies. 
Albert Camus, during the war, wrote to a German friend, “I continue 
to believe that this earth has no superior meaning. But I know that 
something in it makes sense and that is man, because he is the only 
being who insists upon it. This world has at least the truth of man, 
and our task is to give man his justification against fate itself. And 
he has no justification other than man, and it is man we must save 
if we want to save the idea we have of life.” 

Perhaps there is some higher meaning, which none of us yet 
understands, to which it may be necessary to sacrifice this life. 
Perhaps somewhere, behind the clouds, there is something that will 
compensate for burning little children alive. But we have not the 
slightest comprehension of what it might be. Yet while we cannot 
comprehend that “‘higher’’ meaning, we are sure of the value of life 
itself, and this is the only important value for us. “One must love 
life before loving its meaning,” Camus says, quoting Dostoyevski, 
and adding, “tyes and when the love of Jife disappears, no meaning 
can console us.” Life’s meaning is living itself, not the problematic 
will of God. 

Affirming life, we affirm all that lives, conscious that no life can 
be sacrificed to serve our “higher” purposes, but that we may very 
well have to sacrifice our own lives in the service of life itself. Nothing 
in this world can justify my torturing another person; certainly the 
“will of God” does not. When men suffer, we know that there will 
be no “‘compensation,” because no amount of bliss can compensate 
for suffering, and, what is more, we know that suffering is often 
absolute and tragic. Evil does sometimes triumph, and the greatest 
evil is often the most self-satisfied. No post mortem torture chamber 
can right these wrongs; we will have to prevent them ourselves. 
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_ Such a view as this will not necessarily reinstate all the traditional 
nineteenth-century virtues. On the contrary, we may find that many 
of the old values, dear to Channing and Emerson, simply do not hold 
in a world without a heaven. It may be that the prophetic doctrine 
was no more than a rather crude attempt to justify an ethic that was 
not fit for man. 

Thus we need not grieve unduly at the discovery that heaven is 
empty. We have always been far more sure of the values of human 
life and love than we have ever been of God. We have been more 
clearly aware of the value of living than we have been of a heavenly 
purpose that was supposed to explain it. And perhaps even Amos, in 
his prophetic rage, believed more strongly that his hearers were 
evil than that they would be struck down by an angry God. 


John M. Morris prepared for the ministry at the University of 
Michigan (M.A.) and the Starr King School for the ministry (B.D.). 
He is minister at Colorado Springs and Editor of the U.M.A. 
Newsletter for the past year. 


Unitarianism and Humanism’ 
HERBERT DOVE 


EFORE embarking upon the main subject of the relations between 

Unitarianism and Humanism it would be helpful to consider 
briefly the position which Religion has come to occupy in the lives 
of men and women throughout the ages, and to attempt to assess the 
purposes it serves. 

Most religions attempt to fulfil three principal needs of human 
experience; first, to give some comprehensible account of “Creation” 
and the why and wherefore of human existence, its origin and destiny; 
secondly, the individual’s relationship thereto with precepts, guidance 
and injunctions as to development of spiritual qualities; and thirdly, 
man’s relationship to his fellow-men, and his conduct in relationship 
to the community and society in which he lives. , 

It might be noted that these three objectives are essentially the 
central themes with which the Humanist school of thought is chiefly 
concerned, except that Religion gives a much more central position 
to spiritual values than does Humanism. wore 

As to the origin of what is usually termed “Creation” and 
including man himself, various world religions have varying explana- 
tions, most of which, especially in Western religions—Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam—presuppose an originating Deity, and in the 
East in Hinduism and Buddhism, an original source or “‘ground’ 
from which physical phenomena including man have emerged. All 
or most of these ideas on the origins of life have been substantially 

* Address to Tyneside Humanist Group, 18th October, 1960. 
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qualified by the now generally accepted evidence for the Evolutionary 
Process, about which we shall have something to say later. 

Most religions give guidance on at least three general objectives 
—first, to facilitate the growth of, and a sense of living oneness with, 
the Universal or Divine Spirit and man’s relationship thereto and, as 
a result of this, in the second place, to develop the fruits of the Spirit 
so finely described by St. Paul, and, in the third place, to propound 
views on the destiny of the individual in a life hereafter. 

With regard to man’s relation to his fellow-men, most religions 
expound, in varying terms, the gospel of the Golden Rule, so 
graphically illustrated in the parable of the Good Samaritan. For 
community life, most religions, in varying terms, seek to give their 
adherents injunctions and guidance as to individual conduct within 
the community of which most of the Ten Commandments are 
examples. 

It is interesting to note in passing that religions which have made 
the greatest impress on human history—Buddhism, Christianity and 
Islam—have each been founded on the teachings of one individual. 
The apparent reason for this would seem to be that the life and 
sayings of an individual are mediums for eternal truths which 
successive generations of men and women find easier to grasp and 
understand than the wide ranging expositions of such religions as 
Hindusim, which are the accumulation, through thousands of years, 
of a large number of varied individual pronouncements. 

One difference between the chief Western and Eastern religions, 
which has an important bearing upon our subject, is that the pre- 
vailing thought and belief in Western religions tend to place the 
initiative for human progress upon an outside supernatural Deity, 
whereas Eastern religions—Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism— 
rely upon man himself to take the initiative without the interposition 
of any outside supernatural Power. In this respect, Humanism, 
which places so much emphasis upon man’s responsibility for his 
own destiny, accords more with the beliefs of Eastern than of Western 
religions. 

Let us now give some attention to the distinctive position of the 
Unitarian faith within the Christian tradition, first as to its history, 
and secondly as to the chief matters of faith and belief which dis- 
tinguish it from other denominations of the Christian faith.* First 
as to history and denominational organisation. Along with some 
other Non-conformist Churches, Unitarianism owes its origin in 
this country to the Ejection of 1662 when 2000 clergy of the Church 
of England repudiated the Act of Uniformity which required them 
to use the revised Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. Most other 
Non-conformist Churches formulated alternative statements of faith 
to which ministers and adherents alike were either required or 
assumed to subscribe. Not so, the direct forebears of the Unitarians, 


*The Author of this article is concerned mainly with the development and 
present position of Unitarian thought in Great Britain —Ed. 
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who, so far as one can glean, came to be so called because they 
declined to require subscription to credal statements, the chief of 
which was that of the Trinity. In the matter of Church government, 
Unitarians leave each congregation to be self-determining in the 
appointment of its ministers and the control of its various church 
activities. They have always had a pronounced interest in social 
reform, and many have made distinctive contributions to improving 
the conditions of under-privileged sections of the community. It 
is natural, therefore, that in such a non-credal religious community 
Unitarians have been noted for their tolerance of varied interpreta- 
tions of the truths and realities with which religion is concerned, and 
include within their ranks members whose emphasis on particular 
aspects of belief vary considerably. 

It would be true to say, however, that the central purport of 
Unitarian teaching is a belief in the reality of Eternal Spirit and of 
spiritual values, and, through following the precepts of Jesus, to 
promote their application to the daily life of the individual and of the 
community. 

Throughout the past 300 years there have naturally been changes 
of emphasis, especially as a result of the implications of scientific 
progress and the general acceptance of the validity of the Theory of 
Evolution. 

Now we must try to sum up the Unitarian position as—for most 
of its members—we believe it exists to-day. Most Unitarians are 
Theists in the widest possible individual interpretation of this term. 
But probably very few would define their Theism as a belief in a God 
who is a Person.* The majority of Unitarians, whilst recognising 
some power not themselves as the source of universal life, are inclined 
to interpret the term God as the Eternal Spirit of Truth and Love, with 
whom, or with which, men and women seek communion and unity. 

Recently a fresh attempt at a brief statement of what Unitarians 
in this country believe was drawn up and circulated locally by one of 
our northern churches. It drew upon an earlier version and has since 
been expanded by our North Wales Fellowship. Here it is in the form 
most useful to our purpose. Note that it contains a minimum of the 
older type of theological emphasis. 

Unitarians believe— 
That sincere worship leads people to discover their best ideals 
and to practise them in daily living. 


*This does not mean that the God that Unitarians worship is not, in a very 
pertinent sense, a personal God, but only that God is no longer thought of as 
A Supreme Person, existing somewhere in, or outside, the Universe. Worship, 
prayer and communion with God take place within the spiritual dimensions of 
personality. The God ‘in whom we live and move and have our being’ which is the 
God of worship, cannot be impersonal as far as the worshipper is concerned. 
If He is an “It”? and not a “Thou” there is no worship. Therefore, for most 
theistic Unitarians it is probably true to say that God is personal, without being 
A Person. Without this distinction, and even with it, it is ambiguous to 
speak of belief or disbelief in a personal God. (See also A Free Religious Faith 


pp. 94-5)—Ed. 
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That such sincerity requires each person to use thought, 
feeling and conscience to arrive at his or her own religious position. 

That theirs shall be a religion of seekers bound to no parti- 
cular creed, but learning wisdom and love from the best sources of 
all times. 

That they learn of God from Jesus and other gifted prophets 
of the past, and also from the evidence of modern science and 
thought. 

That the two Great Commandments—love to God and love 
to man—are a sure and sufficient basis for worship and for life. 

If any supplement is required to this typical contemporary 
statement it is to remind ourselves that the Unitarian Faith is 
grounded in the awareness of an all-encompassing Spiritual Reality. 
Unitarians believe deeply in the reality of this Universal Spirit as the 
one element in human experience which is common to all men and, 
as such, the focal point of identity, and therefore the basis of oneness 
and harmony, between men. They are inclined to think that Spiritual 
Power operates through natural processes of cause and effect in much 
the same way as do the energies of the physical world. 

Now we may turn our thoughts to the relation of Religion and 
Humanism, bearing in mind the broad and comprehensive inter- 
pretation of the Christian faith represented by Unitarianism. 

In an earlier reference you may remember the three problems 
to which most religions attempt to supply the answer, and to which 
I suggested that Humanism, though in different terms, does the 
same. In contrast to the attribution of ‘“‘Creation’” by Western 
religions to a pre-existing Deity, Humanism finds its answer in the 
Evolutionary Process. In regard to the second and third objectives 
of religious teaching, namely man’s individual growth and develop- 
ment in spiritual qualities and his duty and conduct to his fellow-men, 
these in principle are identical with those of Humanism, though the 
reasons for pursuing these ends are naturally quite different in 
character. I think it would be adequate for our purposes this evening 
to crystallise the Humanist position in the context of present day 
Western thought and belief, under three headings :— 

First A complete disbelief in traditional theology and ideas about 
God regarding these as one of the chief, if not indeed the 
chief obstacle to human progress in the religious field. 

Second A definite and positive belief that man himself is responsible, 
and possibly solely responsible, for his own development, 
both as an individual and as a race. 

Third That the means towards the fulfilment of this responsibility 
lies in the direction of an exploration of all the elements 
which go to make up human personality and the develop- 

_ Ment of an enlightened technique in regard thereto. 

With the second and third of these statements or objectives, 
many if not most thoughtful Unitarians—and indeed many members 
of other denominations—would substantially agree. With the first, 
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however, that is a disbelief in many of the traditional theological 
ideas about God, whilst many Unitarians would agree, they would at 
the same time find Humanism gravely lacking in the formulation of 
any adequate alternative which would be adequate as a basis for 
resolving the conflicting impulses to good and evil in both individual 
and community life. 

Agreeing, therefore, that the traditional ideas of God of Western 
religions—Judaism, Christianity and Islam—have in large measure 
lost their validity for the modern mind, the question for Humanism 
is whether it recognises that behind these outdated ideas there lies 
some Eternal Spiritual Reality. If it does not recognise such a 
Reality, I suggest it is failing to face one of the main facts of human 
history and experience, namely evidence of some Power—not 
ourselves—which mankind throughout the ages, by means of its 
varied religions, has sought to understand and with which it has 
striven to come to terms. If it does recognise such a Reality, how then 
does it propose to define it, and in what terms make its power viable 
and significant for the ordinary man and woman in facing the 
problems of daily living, or—in terms of Humanist objectives—to 
promote and achieve a developed personality in body, mind and 
spirit? 

For the moment I am going to assume that Humanists accept 
that there is Reality—I do not say a Reality—behind the traditional 
concepts of God, however much they may disagree with the terms and 
ideas in which these concepts are framed. 

In support of this assumption, the following quotations will 
help; the first from Julian Huxley’s New Bottles for New Wine. 
‘The basic postulate of Evolutionary Humanism is that mental and 
spiritual forces—using the term force in a loose and general sense 
—do have operative effect and indeed are of decisive importance in 
the highly practical business of working out human destiny; and 
that they are not supernatural, not outside man but within him.” 
And again to quote from the same work: “The vital question is this: 
Can we find any other basic hypothesis about the spiritual forces at 
work in the Cosmos on which to build our beliefs? Such a hypothesis 
must square with the facts of established knowledge and must be 
religious in the broad sense, in being relevant to the problem of human 
destiny and to man’s experience of sacredness.”’ And thirdly, from 
Smuts’s Holism and Evolution. “In spite of all antagonisms and 
troubles we come in the end to feel that this is a friendly Universe. 
Its deepest tendencies are helpful to what is best in us, and our 
highest aspirations are but its inspiration. Thus, behind our striving 
towards betterment there is, in the last resort, the entire weighted 
momentum of the inmost nature and trend of the Universe.” 

I would submit that here, from two leaders in Humanist thought, 
we have recognition of a kind of Reality which in some measure 
corresponds to some of the elements which the mind of Western man 


associates with the idea of God. 
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In a recent article in The Humanist on religious experience, and 
under the heading, ‘Experience of God,” the writer, Michael 
H. Briggs, says: “The interesting question is not whether such 
experiences really occur, but if they do, whether they demonstrate 
the existence of God, and if not, just what are these experiences. Of 
these two questions the first is philosophic, the second scientific. 
Yet they may not be unconnected, for a lot depends on definitions. 
Thus, if the cause of the experience is said to be God, a lot depends 
on what one means by ‘God’. If one merely wishes to describe the 
cause of the experience, whatever this may be, as “God,” this is un- 
objectionable. But if one wishes to say that the cause is in principle 
an unobservable Supernatural Being, then this is a hypothesis that 
can be falsified by the demonstrations of a natural physical cause.” 

Or alternatively the following suggestion, recently received from 
a correspondent, may be more in accord with Humanist views. “In 
place of traditional ideas, God is rather to be identified with 
(a) the origina! source or ‘ground’ from which all manifestations of 

life have evolved, 

(b) the Cosmic or Evolutionary Process by which these manifesta- 
tions have and are being developed, and that 
(c) this process is supremely manifest for man as ‘love in action’.” 

Indeed, if the term God were divested of all its man-made 
dogmatic and credal accretions and simply defined as Spirit, it 
should not be difficult for Unitarians and Humanists to agree that 
in ““God” we live, move and have our spiritual being. 

A small discussion group at Hexham, with the welcome 
co-operation of the Tyneside Humanist Group, have been trying to 
resolve this problem of the redefinition of the Reality for which the 
term God undoubtedly stands. The best alternative we have been 
able to arrive at is ““Cosmic Process’’, another term for which might 
be—to use Bergson’s dynamic and descriptive phrase—‘“‘Creative 
Evolution’. 

Either of these terms represents a fact which modern man— 
Christian and Humanist alike—must acknowledge and seek to come 
to terms with. In doing so, both must surely admit two things: that 
the Universe and the Cosmic Process had their origin quite apart 
from man, and that it has all the appearance of proceeding to some 
ultimate consummation—inherent in its very nature—which will be 
achieved or arrived at whether any one civilization co-operates with 
it or not. It is reasonable to conclude that if any of the world’s 
twenty three civilisations, described by Arnold Toynbee, had consis- 
tently developed in harmony with the Evolutionary Process, it might 
not have decayed and disappeared. Their fate is surely a warning to 
ourselves or any succeeding civilisation, of the penalty exacted when 
developments are out of accord with the inherent trend of the 
Evolutionary Process itself. In the second place, we must surely 
admit that man himself being a product—and indeed a late product— 
of the Process, must regard himself as being conditioned by the 
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Process itself. Indeed, seeing that the whole is greater than any of 
its parts, it would seem that man is out of his true relationship to the 
Cosmic Process if he regards himself as anything but, in the final 
analysis, subordinate thereto. Just as, in his relation to the material 
and physical elements and energies of his environment, he obeys, as 
we say, the laws of nature, so it would seem reasonable to concude 
that the spiritual energies of the Cosmic Process operate through laws 
ay processes which it is man’s purpose to discover and, if he be wise, 
obey. 

In regard to the reality of the Spiritual environment in which 
man lives, moves and has his being, a further quotation from Smuts 
is helpful. ‘“The fact that we have to grasp firmly in connection with 
Creative Evolution, is that, while the spiritual or psychical factor is a 
real element in the Universe, it is a comparatively recent arrival in the 
Evolutionary order of things; that the Universe existed untold 
millions of years before its arrival; and that it is just as wrong for 
Idealism to deny the world before the appearance of spirit as it is 
for Naturalism to deny Siprit when eventually it did appear in this 
world.” 

In this connection may we turn for a moment to give some 
thought and attention to the relationship between man’s varying 
capacities of body, mind and spirit, and the varying elements in the 
universal environment out of which these have developed. In regard 
thereto, it would seem entirely reasonable and consistent to conclude 
that, just as man’s physical attributes and his five senses are a product 
of, or response to, elements or factors in his physical environment, 
so too are his spiritual capacities a response to the spiritual environ- 
ment to which all religions testify and which Smuts postulates as a 
component of the Evolutionary Process. 

Similarly, it would seem equally reasonable and consistent to 
conclude that, just as the whole of man’s progress in the use of 
energies and elements in his material environment to selected ends 
has depended upon his own initiative and enterprise, so likewise does 
spiritual growth and development depend upon his own understanding 
and initiative. 

In other words, in both fields, the material and the spiritual, the 
Cosmic Process provides the elements to which man applies his 
intelligence and initiative in achieving, in the one case, the material 
amenities with which the modern world is all too familiar, and in 
the second, those spritual qualities of character which we familiarly 
designate as Truth, Goodness, Love and Beauty. 

Here I would venture an analogy between man’s relationship to 
one of the most potent forms of energy in his material environment, 
namely electricity. Physicists admit that the origin of this form of 
energy is to them a mystery—they cannot pin-point the source or 
process from and through which it has come into existence. None- 
theless, through successive stages of observation and experiment, this 
power has been discovered and, as we all know, applied through a 
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great variety of means to a great variety of uses, always subject to 
obedience to the laws through which it operates. Similarly, I suggest 
that the various religions of the world are man’s intuitive response to 
a pre-existing spiritual environment which though, like electricity, 
a mystery in its origin, has been discovered intuitively by highly 
receptive souls, and formulated by them in precept and example for 
the benefit of all those who would care to respond to their teaching 
and example. Just as, physically, man has developed organs, 
including the five senses, which respond to and co-operate with his 
material and physical environment, so might we not recognise in 
what we call the soul of man, the organ which has grown up and 
developed in response to his spiritual environment. 

The following quotation from The Phenomenon of Man by 
Teilhard de Chardin, would seem to give contemporary support to 
the foregoing: ‘‘Without the slightest doubt, there is something 
through which material and spiritual energy hold together and are 
complementary. In the last analysis, somehow or other there must 
be a single energy operating in the world. And the first idea that 
occurs to us is that the ‘soul’ must be as it were a focal point of 
transformation at which, from all the points of nature, the forces of 
bodies converge, to be interiorised and sublimated in Beauty and 
Truth.” 

Might we not say further that, just as at the physical level, out 
of pre-existing physical elements, man, through a variety of capacities, 
receives, builds up and transmits physical energy, so the soul likewise 
receives, builds and transmits an energy which is spiritual in character 
and which is likewise derived from its spiritual environment. 

Would it be too far to pursue the analogy by saying that, in 
this respect, as with electricity, there are varying degrees of voltage. 
so with Spirit all have the opportunity of emulating, in varying 
degrees, the high Spiritual voltage attained by those who have 
pioneered before us in this field, and especially those enlightened 
souls who have founded the world’s chief religions. And, because of 
the fruits which result therefrom, Spiritual Power will come in- 
creasingly to be recognised as the most important of all the forms of 
energy which are inherent in the Universe. We might even go further 
and say that to the degree in which we embrace and incorporate this 
Spiritual energy in our individual lives, so do we experience a degree 
of that oneness with the Eternal on which, as individuals, abiding 
peace and serenity alone depend, and that in so far as Spiritual values 
operate in community life and relationships, do we progress towards 
the ideal of the Kingdom of Heaven upon Earth. 

I hope that what I am now going to say may not prove to be too 
much of a digression from our main topic, but it seems to me to be 
of fundamental significance and importance to the whole field with 
which we have been dealing. Physicists, with whom both Huxley 
and Smuts are in agreement, recognise that, according to what they 
call the Second Law of Thermo Dynamics, energy on our planet will 
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some day—possibly millions of years ahead—come to a state of 
stability or inaction, and as a result, physical existence on this planet 
will automatically come to an end. This seems an alarming prospect 
for all manifestations of physical life, and not least, of course, for 
the human race, but, energy being indestructible, and taking Smuts 
as our guide, it seems reasonable to conclude that the Cosmic Process 
implies nothing less than a progression from physical forms of energy 
_ to those which are spiritual in character. If this is so, and being 
assured—as I fee] we all should be—that the Cosmic or Evolutionary 
Process and the travail of human growth and development associated 
therewith will indeed not be in vain, we can but conclude that it is 
making for an ultimate consummation which will be spiritual in 
essence both for itself and mankind, which consummation, it must 
be readily admitted in our present stage of development, is quite 
beyond our comprehension. 

Nonetheless, if such conclusions are reasonable and consistent 
with the evidence, are we not free to conclude that the aspirations 
towards spiritual development enjoined by all world religions are in 
harmony with the trend and intent of the Evolutionary Process, and 
that happiness both for the individual and for the race will depend 
upon our co-operation and participation therewith? 

It is here that religion is of such vital importance in assisting the 
individual, amidst the conflicting pulls of higher and lower impulses, 
to choose the path of Spiritual development in regard both to himself 
as an individual and the community to which he is related. Human- 
ism, in its emphasis upon the importance of the development of all 
the potentialities of personality, corresponds in great measure with 
this fundamental purpose of religion. It would seem that the 
greatest service which both could render, would be to join forces in 
such a reformulation of ancient truths in harmony with modern 
knowledge as would have relevance and significance for the problems 
of the men and women of our present age. Such a reformulation 
might well be designated “‘Spiritual Humanism.” 

To this end I would suggest that there are several points of 
common agreement and some on which concessions would need to 
be made on both sides. First of all there is common agreement, at all 
events on the part of most Unitarians, that the intellectual structure 
of thought embodied in Traditional Theology, and the absolutely 
unique position it gives to Jesus, is outmoded by modern knowledge. 
On the other hand, it must surely be recognised that any reformulation 
of the facts of human experience and knowledge in the field of 
religion must give a central position to the Reality which lies behind 
human experience as reflected in world religions both of the East and 
of the West. In this connection we must be exceedingly careful to 
differentiate clearly between the formulations, theological and other, 
which have come down to us from the past, and a quite separate 
recognition and appreciation of the Reality itself, which beyond 
question lies behind these varied and often conflicting formulations. 
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It would seem that the history of these religious truths reflects a 
process which is both intuitional and intellectual. It would, I think, 
be a true assessment of the facts to say that the first process in elucida- 
ting the mysteries behind spiritual experience has been intuitional. 
Even today I would venture to assert that multitudes of our fellow- 
men and women, however much they may be unable to accept 
the intellectual formulations of religious truths, are still intuitionally 
conscious of the Reality which lies behind them and, in greater 
measure than might appear, are sustained thereby in their inner lives 
and daily conduct. This intuitional approach to spiritual truth 
would, I suggest, seem to be applicable to the religious experience of 
all the prophets and teachers of the past, notably Buddha, Jesus 
and Mohammed, who all, in different ways, had their lengthy 
periods of self-searching in the wilderness. It would seem that only 
after these intense intuitional experiences of highly developed and 
illumined souls has it been possible for them to formulate their 
understanding of those experiences in such terms as would be 
currently comprehensible to their day and generation. 


The distinction which must be made in assessing these two 
approaches to the truths about religious experience, is to recognise 
that the Reality behind the intuitional experience is permanent and 
eternal, whilst the intellectual formulations thereof are impermanent 
and must always be subject to reassessment and redefinition. 


The problem before any Religious-Humanist reformulation of 
the truths behind religious experience undoubtedly lies in a reassess- 
ment and restatement of the Reality which we in the West are 
accustomed to associate with the word “‘God.”’ If this term may be 
used as synonymous with the Cosmic or Evolutionary Process, with 
which it is man’s chief end to live in harmonious co-operation, 
especially spiritual co-operation, then it would seem possible for 
religion—as represented by Unitarians and Humanists—to make 
common purpose in the redefinition of the Truths they represent. 
The formulation of religious truths for daily use is really one of the 
great arts for which, just as with other arts, the profundities of 
scientific and other knowledge on which they are based (as in 
music and painting) have to be translated into terms which are 
meaningful to the rank and file. So with religions, the intellectual 
truths upon which they are based have to be restated in terms which 
can be commonly understood by the ordinary man and woman, 
as in the parables of Jesus or the Eightfold Path of Buddha. For 
Western religion it would seem unavoidable that, during the inevitable 
period of transition necessary for believers to become ‘‘educated” 
and accustomed to the new content and meaning, the term God must 
continue to be used as a via media. Nonetheless one foresees a major 
change which all religions, and Western religions in particular, must 
face, namely, a gradual transition from the belief that “God” ever 
intervenes specifically in human affairs, either collective or individual. 
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In place thereof it would appear to be necessary to become 
accustomed to reliance on the operation of Spiritual Power through 
processes of natural cause and effect, and to readjust our religious 
attitudes to this Spiritual Power in accordance therewith. 

May I now summarise briefly some of the main points I have 
attempted to make in an effort to find common ground between the 
truths of Religion and Humanism. It is assumed that both agree that 
behind the physical and observable Universe, there does exist an 
intangible and invisible Reality which in religious terms we call God, 
and which, from the Humanist point of view, we recognise as an 
integral part of the Evolutionary Process. This Reality I have 
suggested is apprehended in a religious sense, first of all through an 
intuitional process which in different religions has found expression 
in various theological or other terms. By Humanists, on the other 
hand, it is apprehended chiefly as the result of intellectual assessments 
of the evidence which the Evolutionary Process presents. In redefining 
the Reality to which we here refer, if the term God could be retrans- 
lated as Spirit, I have suggested that there would be common ground 
upon which both Religion and Humanism could substantially agree. 

The urgent need to day is to work out a reformulation and 
reconciliation of the truths which each represent, particularly in 
regard to the resulting relationship of man himself to this Reality, 
and in such terms as will be expedient and relevant for ordinary men 
and women in assisting them to progress in the development of their 
own personalities and latent possiblities. 

Spirit. All religions have arisen from reaction or response to 
an enveloping spiritual environment, which itself either pre-existed 
or is an inherent product of the Evolutionary Process. This Spiritual 
element in the Cosmic Process operates by natural laws of cause and 
effect, similar to those which we know to operate in the material and 
natural world. 

Soul. What we term the soul of an individual represents a 
faculty which has developed in response to this spiritual environment 
in much the same way as our physical faculties have responded to 
pre-existing elements in our material environment. 

Evolutionary Process. In regard to the ultimate trend of the 
Evolutionary Process, if, by virtue of the Second Law of Thermo 
Dynamics, physical life on this planet will ultimately be impossible, 
it is reasonable to conclude that the Evolutionary Process is moving 
through ages to come to an end which can be only spiritual in 
character. 

The Evolutionary Process is proceeding under the momentum 
of its own inherent physical and spiritual energies to an end which 
is destined to be achieved whether our own or any other civilization 
in its wisdom or unwisdom co-operates with it or not. _ 

Religion & Humanism. If the foregoing even approximates to a 
reasonably accurate reflection of the truth of these matters, it would 
seem that there is sufficient common ground between Religion and 
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Humanism to unite them in an attempt to combine the truths which 
are undoubtedly contained in each, in such practical terms as will be 
of use and value to our present day and generation. 

Both have, in essence, exactly the same goal in view, namely that 
the experience of living for each individual—and increasingly for 
future generations—shall be made richer in the qualities of Truth, 
Goodness, Love and Beauty, which are the ultimate values of life. 

Finally, I have suggested that it should surely be possible to 
formulate a common structure of thought which might well be 
termed ‘Spiritual Humanism,” to assist our day and generation to 
solve the dilemmas of understanding and belief in which so many of 
our fellow-men and women find themselves today. 

It would seem that the Unitarian branch of the Christian Faith 
is in a unique position to inaugurate with, let us hope, the invaluable 
co-operation of such Humanists as would be willing to assist, a united 
movement in this direction. 

To this end I conclude with an extract from an article by the 
Rev. T. Wardle, lately Unitarian Minister at Kendal and now of 
Melbourne, Australia, entitled ““Humanism and Theism.”’* 

“The ‘conversation’ between Humanism and the rest, now 
taking place in the Unitarian movement, is indicative of a deeper 
and more urgent religious tension at the heart of all mankind. 
It is the contemporary expression of the Eternal God-Man dialect. 

Humanism comes as the inevitable antithesis to an inadequate 
and decadent thesis about God, a God so removed from creative 
living experience, a God so prostituted, so exploited for selfish and 
mischievous ends, as to become the veritable enemy of man. 

Seen in perspective, then, Humanism in all its forms is an 
essential pre-requisite to a purified faith for those who still suffer 
in the thrall of a demonic God. 

I suggest therefore that there is work here and now for a new 
synthesis, a new view of God, born of the reality of experience, 
not of shallow theorising or the monotonies of habit. In this 
the Humanists, by turning their backs upon the gods of liturgies, 
Biblical criticism, expediency and wishful thinking, have cleared 
the ground. It remains now to engage seriously upon the business 
of reconceiving God and the religious life.” 


Herbert Dove is Chairman of the congregation of The Church of 
the Divine Unity, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He is also President of the 
Unitarian Fellowship—a growing society of mostly scattered 
individuals in Great Britain—He is a strenuous thinker who leads lay 
discussion groups with charm and enthusiasm. 


James Buchanan Tonkin, recently retired, was educated for 
the ministry at Manchester College Oxford (1919-22). He has held 
ministries in Vancouver, B.C. and Sydney, interspersed between six 
others in England. 


*Faith and Freedom. No. 28. pp. 5-6. 


Theists and Humanists at Worship 
What shall we mean by Religion ? 


J. B. TONKIN 


Nera in the Jnquirer some time ago, referring to an 
article by the late Wallace Tavener in the same issue, said ‘“‘The 
... article is a warning to Unitarians not to start any kind of heresy 
hunt against Unitarian humanists.” There are indeed Unitarian 
humanists. But what is their defining characteristic? This needs to 
be clarified not only to avoid any kind of ‘“‘heresy hunt’, but also 
because there is a kind of Humanism which can create problems about 
the nature of worship within a Unitarian church. 

Historically, a major defining characteristic of a ‘“‘church’’ has 
centred round worship of some kind. Problems about worship 
raised by Theism vis-d-vis Humanism have not emerged yet in 
Britain to any extent. But they have arisen, and sometimes acutely, 
in some Unitarian churches in America. This is one reason why 
some organised groups there call themselves a ‘‘Society”’ in place of 
the traditional term “‘church’’, though they still claim to be religious. 

The basis of the following discussion is twofold :—First, that the 
keystone of Unitarianism is the possession of “‘the free mind.” 
Second, that in relation to theological and ecclesiastical issues, 
Unitarianism is “‘a free religion,”’ in the sense that it is completely 
unfettered by any external authority, whether of a tradition, a book 
or an organisation. Guidance may be accepted from any of these, 
but the right to decide what guidance and how much is always 
reserved by the individual. 

It is vital to note the commonplace semantic fact that the 
meaning of the word ‘“‘religion”’ varies, and that inevitably, with the 
context within which it is being used. The context assumed here is 
that to which, historically, the word “‘religion’”’ has been limited, as 
when we speak of the Judaic, the Christian, the Buddhist and other 
historical religions. The context is also that in which we speak of 
“a religion” as something that an individual has or possesses. 

Theism obviously involves a religion of some kind. But what 
conditions are involved if Humanism is to be regarded as “a 
religion’? The answer depends upon what we mean by religion. 

In our present context, that is within the field of Unitarian and 
free-minded thought and practice, what any individual means by 
religion is, in the ultimate, a matter of choice on his part. There is 
no meaning of the term “‘religion’”’ that he must accept. ae 

We can, if we so choose, define our use of the term religion so 
that it will include Humanism. But we can also, if we so choose, 
define it in such a way that Humanism will be excluded. It is this 
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consideration that has framed both the form and the emphasis of 
the sub-title of this essay, ‘““What shall we mean by Religion”? 
“Shall” involves the correlate of “should.” When the “should” idea 
is brought into any situation, whether as an intention or an obliga- 
tion, there are always some specific presuppositions involved. The 
vital thing is to recognise what these assumptions are. 

When our intension is limited to ‘““communication of meaning,” 
and is thus free from emotional or evocative factors, we “‘should” 
strive to make clear what we mean by religion in the specific context 
in which we are using it. We shall recognise that what we decide to 
mean by religion will depend upon our assumptions or presupposi- 
tions. If discussion is carried on at a rational level, then, when 
conflicting judgments are arrived at, closer analysis will reveal that the 
conflict stems from differences in the underlying presuppositions. 

When religion is viewed as something which persons have or 
possess, it necessarily involves the individual who has it in some kind 
of behaviour, including in that term what he feels and thinks as well 
as external observable activities. When Unitarians have collectively 
organised their activities in certain specific though varied ways, such 
organisation has, historically, been called a Church. 

It is within this context that we have to decide or choose what 
we shall mean by religion. It is within the same context that the 
crucial question arises as to how far such organised activity involves 
the acceptance by its members of a meaning of religion which is, 
or even perhaps must be, held in common. 

Without some such common meaning, some lack of harmony 
somewhere is inevitable. This lack may reach such dimensions that 
it will tend to defeat whatever it is that the Church as such is seeking 
either to be or to do. The crucial issue therefore is, can Theists and 
Humanists find an acceptable common meaning? Also, if and when 
a common meaning is found another question may emerge. Will 
the common meaning be so thin, so devoid of content, that in practice 
it will cease to have any dynamic significance? The answers to these 
two questions will depend upon the character of certain assumptions. 
_ Let us suppose the following three primary assumptions to be 
made:—(1) That we are individually existent and in some sense as 
human beings, living in a real objective world and universe. (2) That 
as such, we are something more than mere biological creatures, and 
that we are not completely automata. (3) That, as a consequence 
of these two characteristics, we have an urge to find some meaning 
in being alive as human beings, and have a vital concern as to the 
nature of our relationship to the Universe. 

If these primary assumptions are accepted, it follows that we are 
involved in some kind of response to the Universe, and can be aware 
that this is the case. Because of this awareness, the response will 
have a character beyond that which is made at a mere biological 
level. It may happen that the response includes within it an attitude 
of awe and wonder which finds expression of some kind in what is 
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called worship. When this is so, the response will be an inner 
expertence of some kind. The character of this can be judged in two 
ways, as being entirely subjective, or as involving an objective factor. 

If the inner experience is judged to be entirely subjective, this 
can only be because some of the primary assumptions listed above 
are not being accepted, the third one in particular being rejected. 
In that case it is probable that the necessity to find some meaning in 
human life of an ultimate character is neither felt nor recognised. 
This rejection may be either conscious or unconscious. The resulting 
Humanism will be of a certain kind. For convenience, let this be 
labelled “Naturalistic Humanism.” Within our present context, 
there would appear to be no common ground between this kind of 
Humanism and Theism. 

But a Humanist could make the other judgment, that the inner 
experience does involve an objective factor, even though he remains 
agnostic as to the character of this factor. For convenience again, 
let this kind of Humanism be labelled ‘Classical Humanism.’ This 
kind could have common ground with Theism, in so far as the inner 
experience of each included the worship attitude. 

This attitude may find greater satisfaction when its expression is 
a communal one made within an organised community or fellowship. 
It is precisely this communal expression that, historically, has been 
the defining characteristic of the organised fellowship which is called 
a Church. It is precisely here that acute differences between 
Classical Humanists and Theists may emerge. Why or how? 

When such differences are felt, they are very often due to the 
existence of emotional pre-judgments regarding the use of certain 
theological and, perhaps, philosophical terms. These may exist on 
either side! These pre-judgments—I avoid the dubious term 
prejudices, since everyone of us has them in some measure-—will, 
for example, make the Theist lean heavily towards the term God. 
The Classical Humanist will probably prefer such terms (even with 
initial capitals) as The Infinite, The Eternal, The Oversoul, The 
Ultimate Reality and so on. 

It is here that the final crucial challenge to both Theists and 
Humanists in reaching a harmony in worship emerges. It may be 
sad, but it is a brute fact that there are different levels of Unitarianism. 
The measure of the level of Unitarianism of any individual depends 
upon the degree of his possession of the free mind. To recognise the 
existence and character of our own individual emotional pre- 
judgments for what they are requires a high degree of the free mind. 

The challenge to Theists and Humanists alike is to develop this 
fullness of the free mind. When both achieve this they will be able to 
join in worship with such measure of harmony that their joint 
participation will be real and dynamic. When they are unable to do 
this it would be a fair inference that their failure is through lack of 
that measure of the free mind required from both sides for harmony 


in worship to be achieved. 


Do we really believe in Democracy? 
PAUL E. KILLINGER* 


E are to examine an issue crucial to Liberal Religion in the 
twentieth century. 

Human life is full of dilemmas. The democratic process is a 
method for resolving some of our dilemmas. Liberal religion shares 
many dilemmas. But religious dilemmas are not so easily resolved, 
since they represent the deeper spiritual issues of life. Unitarians and 
Universalists uphold the rational, democratic process as the best 
method for resolving dilemmas, both political and religious. We 
maintain that individual independence of belief and the freedom to 
express our opinions, either as a vote or as an opinion, are essential 
in order to assure to ourselves and to our posterity the benefits of 
freedom. We also support and participate in our liberal churches 
because we recognize the imperfection of our separate wisdom, and 
because we believe that through the religious community we can be 
strengthened to live better lives. To belong to a liberal church is also 
to be part of a community of agreement which encourages, refines 
and inspires us. In our attitudes toward the individual and his 
relation to the religious community lie some of the central strengths 
of our faith. But here also is focused a major unresolved dilemma. 

The two sides of our liberal religious dilemma are that we desire 
freedom, independence and the right to express our individuality, 
while we want also to join in the cooperative, communal, responsible 
side of religion. To us religion means the right to disagree in order 
to discover truth. But religion in the noblest traditional sense also 
means the collective affirmation of great truths. It means the expres- 
sion and the assertion of a common faith. In the larger sense “‘faith”’ 
means a corporate expression of belief. The dilemma in which 
religious liberals find themselves is marked on one side by 
individualism, and on the other by the need for responsible co- 
operation. We are free individuals, but from our history comes the 
implicit assertion that a common faith should and will compel our 
agreement when founded on reason, the order of nature, and those 
truths which all people can discover for themselves. 

Several familiar phrases express the individualistic side of our 
religion. Our belief in “unity in diversity” and our “agreement to 
disagree” are familiar. You might say that we most usually recognize 
individualism as our right, and cooperation as our problem! Perhaps 
cooperation assumes special problematic proportions among us 
because we do not recognize individualism for the problem that 
it really is within the household of Unitarian-style liberal religion. 

A story is told about the San Francisco earthquake that bears 
repeating. It seems a woman of considerable wealth lost her home 
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due to the earthquake. Thus she was entitled to receive a weekly 
ration of free flour. Every week she collected the flour even though she 
did not need it. In fact she was observed going around the corner and 
there dumping her ration of flour into the sewer. When she was 
challenged about this act, and asked why she accepted the flour in 
the first place when she didn’t want it, she replied: ‘Well, it’s my 
right, isn’t it?” 

This story paints a sad image of individualism misunderstood 
and of rights violated. Individual freedom selfishly used without the 
leaven of sensible responsibility, distorts and maligns our belief in 
the autonomy of the individual. Religious liberals believe each 
person should be free in order that his innate capacities to learn and 
to be inspired may carry him ever further and deeper into ethical 
truth. Release from the compulsion to believe is supposed to provide 
opportunity for the individual to develop creative insights on the 
basis of his own special capacities. But at root individualism is not 
something driving us apart from one another, driving us to commit 
selfish acts, or alienating us. It is simply a manner by which each 
person may feel what is moral, and that he is free to contribute to 
the human community in his own best way. 

Individualism points to a religious vision of how the human 
community may best be enriched. It implies that community 
enrichment takes place where men and women are freed to be more 
completely themselves. Especially in our religious cornmunity, 
individual freedom has been grasped tenderly and lovingly as a means 
to wiser knowledge and nobler moral inspiration. We still believe 
that, given freedom, people will offer the best of themselves to life. 

We have asked here whether we really believe in democracy. 
But is not the issue rather how democratic processes can help us 
reconcile individualism and cooperation? The deeper issue is: What 
does democracy really mean in religion? In religion, there are certain 
things that democracy is not. It is not the right to outvote the 
minority. [tis not the right to believe we have achieved a community 
of liberal faith when we have solved some issue or other by counting 
noses. And, in religion, democracy means something very profound, 
and something exceedingly positive, and exceedingly difficult. It 
means the obligation to search for agreements. It means the obliga- 
tion to discover how we are supported and reinforced by the 
community of like minded brethren. zy 

Dialogue and discussion are the methods of the religious 
democrat. Dissent and disagreement are also methods, yet our trust 
in individuals should not cause us to erect and assert individualism 
so as to solidify dissensions. Disagreement is a process by which 
believers in democracy seek solutions to problems. The end of 
individual dissent or disagreement is communal expression of a 
belief or will to take action by the community of faith. Differences 
of opinion on moral and ethical matters should not be solidified by a 
vote; they should stand as the beginning of dialogue. 
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A religious institution does not exist to serve minority and 
majority opinions. It exists to help men and women and children 
seek and find some religious truth. The aim of our free religious 
point of view is not that we should end up with a religious democracy. 
We should use democratic processes—of which the most important 
is dialogue—to achieve united expressions of faith. We expect that 
democratic methods will give us a more realistic faith, because we 
depend on the insights of many, not on the revelation of one. 

Recently I was told about an incident that occurred in a 
Unitarian Church and which points up this dilemma of freedom, 
democratic methods and community. 

It seems that in the particular church in point, a controversy 
began when one church member received a letter from another 
member. The letter concerned the statue of a Negro coach boy that 
the member had recently placed on his lawn. The letter respectfully 
asked that the owner consider the possibility of removing the figure 
because it was something at which Negroes might take offence. It was 
shortly discovered that a fellow Unitarian had written the letter, and 
the story of the incident got around the congregation very fast. The 
reaction, however, instead of being a quiet effort to come to grips 
with the moral issue, was a reaction of violent hostility against the 
letter-writer. People were aghast that anyone should try to tell anyone 
else how to decorate his lawn—after all, he owned his own home, 
didn’t he? Several church members even said this letter represented 
an attempt to restrict the freedom and individuality of all of them, 
and therefore they were going to assert themselves, and get figurines 
of their own! 

Although I hesitate to believe this story represents literal truth, 
it nevertheless reveals the danger that can arise when we merely 
import democracy, viewed as property rights or as competitive 
individualism, into religion. We are challenged to develop deeper 
aupelancss to our religious community than are evident in this 
able. 

It is, after all, in just the group process of working out disagree- 
ments that democracy begins in religion. It is where personal 
interests are most acute, where the most emotional decisions lie that 
sitting down together can produce the most creative results for all. 
Morality implies a world of principle more permanent than our 
separate lives. In our religious community we have an obligation to 
come to terms with it. Letting a majority opinion be crystallized by 
vote does not remove the partial insights or the imperfection from 
our moral strengths. And, of course, wrongly used, democratic 
processes sharpen our separation and cause us to compensate for a 
feeling of aloneness by conformity. 

Perhaps the essence of democratic process in religion is to act 
together in ways calculated to help us discover if there can be unity 
among us all on any given issue. The challenge we face is to find, 
in particular situations, united and coherent expressions of eternal 
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moral laws while, at the same time, protecting individual rights to 
disagree. But always there is a definite compulsion to seek total 


| agreement just because the church as a religious institution is strug- 
_ gling to find how eternal moral laws may apply in finite human lives. 


We must ask ourselves and our religious community: Do we have a 
right not to take a moral stand? 
Among theologians today there are different views of why it is 


that the bright fires of humanity are burning low, and why the cold 


of fear and brutality stand closer in upon us all. One Jewish theolo- 
gian, Martin Buber, explains the modern condition of man by a 
breakdown in the dialogue between person and person. He believes 
we have come to use words as a mere semblance of truth, instead of 
using them to achieve real understanding and relationship between 
man and man. John Galbraith recently coined the phrase ‘‘wordfact”’ 
for the promises of politicians which once promised are never acted 
upon. A “‘wordfact” is a word that becomes a fact from having been 
spoken, not from having been acted upon! The problems related to 
the dialogue between man and man also concern Robert M. Hutchins. 
He believes that, if man is to retain his freedom, the key definition 
of the democratic society 1s as a society of dialogue. 

Unitarianism’s chief glory is that it is a religious viewpoint to 
which dialogue is fundamental. Our assumption is that truth comes 
by dialogue and by free discussion and investigation. Our historic 
emphasis on the centrality of personal liberty and democratic 
processes in religion derive from our understanding that only thus 
will we avoid the coercions of tyranny. Freedom of belief—not 
individualism of belief—has created vast new vistas by making 
possible the integral marriage of science, its methods and its dis- 


_ coveries, with the old truths of ehtical religion. 


~ 


However, agreement to disagree must not be elevated to a 
theological principle in our religion. The agreement that people are 
different, that they will indeed often disagree, is merely a liberating 
stepping-stone permitting us to move out into the stream of life. 
Once we make the move which accepts the plurality and vast diversity 
of human life, we can more easily reach a position where we can 
plumb greater depths, or catch visions of further horizons. Thus our 
agreement to disagree is not in order to elevate mere difference for 
its own sake. Neither is it admissible to the household of our faith 
as a protection for vested interests, whether economic, social, political 
or psychological. 

The agreement to disagree is merely a symbolic statement of our 
respect for other people, and for their individual capacity to add their 
measure of beauty, truth or goodness to life. Only in accepting the 
agreement to disagree as a stepping stone will we find a secure place 
to cast our own plumb line into the depths of life itself! 

We should always remember that our institution must remain a 
church in the great historic sense of that word. For ours to remain a 
religious institution in the grandest sense, our respect for others and 
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for the processes of democracy must also imply a strong motivation 
towards discovering where we agree with each other, where we are 
united by common beliefs, and thus, also, where we can act in 
concert. i 

A recent and especially poignant example of what I am talking 
about took place in Bloomington, when the Monroe Country Church 
Federation circulated a Declaration of Conscience on segregation 
and housing. Church members in Bloomington were asked to declare 
that they would welcome any person of good character into their 
neighborhood, regardless of race. Some 4,000 of these declarations 
were circulated. After three months only 500 were signed. It is to the 
great credit of the Unitarians in Bloomington that they were res- 
ponsible for approximately one hundred of the signed statements. 
The Declaration of Conscience was planned as a free expression of 
the conscience of the community on the matter of racial discrimina- 
tion in housing. None of our local churches or ministers stated that 
anyone had to sign the statement in order to attain salvation! All 
of us who participated in the planning and distribution of this 
Statement of Conscience intended that it be a completely free 
expression of principle. 

In the churches of Bloomington only relatively few persons 
declared their intention of practicing brotherhood, by signing this 
Declaration of Conscience. The Unitarians make up the largest 
single group of those who did sign, according to the list of names 
published in the newspaper. Sixty-two per cent of the legal members 
of the Unitarian Church did declare themselves on this issue. Of 
course, some Unitarians probably did not sign simply because of an 
unwillingness to let their moral views be published in the newspaper. 

But the right to sign or not to sign such a statement on open 
occupancy housing is not most central as to the 62-38% division 
among Bloomington Unitarians. The issue—the dilemma—and the 
paradox is that there was no great bubbling, effervescent dialogue 
about the reasons for supporting or not supporting this statement. 
Of course there was some private discussion and argument. There 
was, however, no voluntary initiation of a discussion among our 
congregation. And, on his side, the minister felt no good basis on 
which to call such a meeting! Perhaps the minister is to blame 
because he did not organize gatherings to consider this matter. 
But then, what are the norms, the existing standards of liberal church 
structure and organisation to which he could really appeal under 
such circumstances? No one expects the minister to seek agreement; 
there are few, if any, already existing patterns for justifying an 
attempt to achieve unanimity. And yet, the matter of the equality and 
dignity of man is something that Unitarians certainly affirm in a 
general sense. I suspect that any effort to organize gatherings of 
people for specific discussion of why they should sign or support such 
a concrete statement as this would, very likely, have been viewed by 
many as an attempt at coercion. 
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It should be a matter of deep concern that the fundamental 
moral and, therefore, religious problem, posed by a declaration of 
_ this sort, is seldom if ever the subject of meetings or of very many 
mutual dialogues within our religious community. Certainly we 
should meet together to examine each other’s eagerness or reluctance 
over such issues, and seek to act together as a community of faith. 

The nub of our dilemma is this: We lack the norms or standards 
or agreements among us which would compel our members to give 
attention to their obligation to participate in this sort of ethical 
dialogue. But, on the other hand, we have in abundance the norms 
or agreements which recognize our members’ freedom. : 

It is this dilemma which seems to me to constitute the most 
serious issue in Unitarianism today: How shall a free people, while 
maintaining their freedom, yet discover what unites them on the 
important moral issues of our time? And, can they come to such 
agreements as will be the basis for United Action? Among us, 
democracy and individualism—freedom of belief we call it—may 
often be taken as a right to make independent decisions in matters of 
religion and ethics, without the corresponding obligation to seek 
corporate agreements. 

We cannot cherish only the license of freedom, when our ethical 
obligations in today’s world are so great. We must accept the 
responsibilities of religious community. These responsibilities 
compel us to expose our hearts and our minds in the sight and hearing 
of our fellow seekers so that all may learn, be reconciled and be saved! 
If salvation does not come by right faith, then it must come through 
the dialogue between person and person carried on at the profoundest 
level. Without this dialogue the deeper meanings of individualism in 
community cannot be discovered. 

The issue is whether the free mind—and free minds in a 
congregation—can come to binding ethical conclusion out of 
dialogue democratically conducted. And the issue is whether the 
conclusions of this dialogue—though they be temporary and not 
absolute—can be firmly compelling to action. Can a democratic 
process of achieving both united beliefs and actions exist, while still 
our liberal churches maintain the most ancient purposes of religion? 
And are not these purposes to bind mankind together, to reconcile 
us one to another, to achieve a community of thought and action? 

Human dignity and freedom represent eternal values above and 
beyond individual belief or disbelief. So, in respecting the freedom 
and dignity of individual persons, we also are freed. By our very 
respect we acknowledge that our understanding is partial and 
fragmentary, yet together, encompassed in the community of 
mankind, human purposes take on characteristics of the divine and 
the eternal. Thus freedom, democratic rights, and human dignity are 
inalienable, but only when they are most inward, most personal. 
Tyrants have always found it possible to burn the heretic’s body, 
but the inward ideal of the heretic has forever remained untouched. 
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In this view of religious community, moral laws stand supreme 
and eternal. Religious community is broken and sundered only when 
persons do not accept their obligation to discover the implications 
of a stated belief. In the matter of the declaration of conscience the 
division of opinion seems to me to indicate a misunderstanding of the 
function of religion. That function is the creation of community, and 
even more than creation, the expression of a community of faith. 
And still the question remains: Can free people come to agreement— 
sometimes to complete agreement—out of their very freedom? 

It has been the historic dream of our great free church that richer 
expressions of divinity in life, expressions ennobling and inspiring of 
truth and justice and mercy would be attained by respecting individual 
rights. But there must be a concurrent obligation upon the individual. 
For a democratic congregation, the meaning of obligation is what 
must finally be considered. Do we have a loyalty to something that 
transcends the passing moment of time, and which strengthens us in 
the give and take of life? To what do we declare ourselves eternally 
obligated? 

If we vote ‘yes’ or ‘no’ on some issue, either on paper or in our 
minds, are our reasons considered, are they moral, are they deep? 
In voting ‘no’ or in voting ‘yes,’ is our position an expression of the 
importance we assign to our religious faith, or is it an expression of 
the deference we pay to our neighbors and what we imagine they will 
think of us if we choose against the popular current? In taking one 
position or another is it from a consideration of all the possible 
reasons that we have deliberately taken time to consider? And 
however we vote can we truly consider all available reasons without 
coming together for dialogue in our community of faith? Our liberal 
religion assumes the supreme importance of personal fulfilment. Is 
that fulfilment achieved by agreeing or by disagreeing or by moving 
on to some new position? Do we really believe in democracy? 

I can only conclude that there are many forms that this word 
takes among flesh and blood people. But this I know: the fires at the 
heart of life can be banked high with a new glowing warmth if we 
determine to search out new dimensions of religious community for 
ourselves. One form will be achieved through dialogue. It will mean 
meeting face to face, sometimes for long periods of time, carrying on 
the most deeply personal dialogue of which we are capable. 

In the bosom of a community of free and religious people, 
determined to find richer expressions of truth and justice and beauty, 
my vote and your vote counts as little in that form. Yet is also counts 
in far greater ways. In the community of ethically concerned, com- 
passionate people, we shall not have to agree to disagree in order to 
get along together! Fearful outward expressions of individuality 
will pale before the discovery of larger, loving meaning of indivi- 
dualism-in-community. Disagreements will be reconciled into larger 
truths, we will be reconciled unto one another, and the decisions of 
the moment will flow freely from truths known by all in community! 


This Wondrous Age 


ROBERT LEITCH 


T the turn of next century, providing politicians remain sane 

enough to avoid a nuclear war of annihilation, how, we may 
wonder, will posterity refer to this period in world history? Our con- 
temporaries predict a continuing era of conflicting religious beliefs 
and clashing political ideals. Which of the many names now in use 
will stick—‘‘Atomic Age,” “Rocket Age,” “Space Age,” or just 
“Machine Age’? In spite of all the strife of the past 60 years or so 
we have been privileged to live in a time which has witnessed the 
technological development of some remarkable machines—from the 
motor-car engine to faster-than-sound space missiles. Truly a 
wondrous age, if we stop to think about it! Yet all these different 
forms of propulsion are either generated or controlled by a force of 
energy—from the flicker of a spark-plug to the electro-magnetic 
beam which guides a space missile—which, although it can be 
measured in scientific terms and utilised in a thousand-and-one 
appliances, cannot as yet be adequately explained, defined or even 
understood—namely electricity. And far less can the cause behind 
the power of electricity be comprehended. 

Over and above the marvel of television there are complex 
electronic computors which, as far as logical mathematical problems 
are concerned, take over from the human mind and act on the same 
principle, i.e. electrical impulses or electro-magnetic waves of one 
form or another. 

When we are confronted with the human mind we really enter 
into the realm of the mysterious and inexplicable. We must tread 
warily, with awe and humility, as does the psychiatrist who endeavours 
to probe a patient’s subconscious mind and who searches deeper into 
his being as if to locate what may be called the patient’s very soul. 

What motivates these impulses and radiations from the central 
nervous system in the cerebal cortex, emanating the emotion of love, 
which goes hand in hand with compassion, perception, understanding 
and confidence, or the self-destroying negative emotions of hate, fear, 
anxiety, envy, jealousy and resultant nervousness? And what force 
charges our mind with will, intelligence, memory? 

All the sciences devoted to finding a reason or purpose for life 
have fathomed that the region of thought processes (the mind) 
generates radiations which can be measured as electro-magnetic 
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waves. This suggests that each human mind has an aura of mystic 
radiation. From here we can only employ simple philosophic 
reasoning, in conjunction with our own experience of living, trying to 
tap the source or cause of thought-process radiation. 

Science has also proved that everything inanimate is composed 
of atoms and that the ‘heart-beat’ of the nucleus of an atom is 
influenced by electrons which have a form of electrical charge, so 
that everything inanimate—every particle of matter—embodies this 
mysterious force. It is not difficult then to identify this mysterious 
force with something which ‘touches all things’-—a Supreme Radiation, 
an Omnipresent Divinity, in a word, God. All the religions of the 
world are based on the Something responsible for the universe. 
Buddhist belief gets near the mark with its ““Pure Intrinsic Thought” 
as the Creator. | 

We humans sense that the cosmos extends into infinity, but our 
human mind, being human, cannot quite grasp the immensity of 
eternity any more than the mind’s eye can see 99999, ad infinitum, 
reaching out there. And it is out in the inter-stellar heavens that 
science meets up with cosmic radiation which again could be recon- — 
ciled with a Supreme Radiance responsible for the order of the 
universe, God. 

Dr. Leslie O. Korth, D.O., M.R.O., writes, “‘. . . thought is not 
just of an abstract nature. Thought is something very real, and can 
be considered a kind of emanation, a wavelength, and capable of 
being transmitted through the ether, or whatever the medium may be, 
from the person who intently thinks to the individual thought of. 
This is... telepathy . . . which science today appears to acknowledge 
as a fact.” (Curative Hypnosis, p. 80). 

Hypnosis shows us that the will of one person can influence the 
subconscious will of another, which suggests that the mind has a 
latent or undeveloped power, or hypersensitivity, by which it can 
interpret the thought radiation of other minds. Many instances of 
psychical phenomena can only be explained as some form of tele- 
pathic communication. (In passing, can this extra-sensory perception 
be the cause of “‘migraine’’? headaches—an affliction which clears as 
mysteriously as it assails ?). 

To a certain extent we are conscious of extra-sensory perception 
(E.S.P.) when we meet someone and ‘instinctively’ know that this 
person has a radiant personality or a strong will, or we sense that the 
person has an inner serenity, not just by reading gentleness in the 
eyes. 

So, when the body is finished, it is possible that the mind would 
be free to contact a Supreme Radiance by telepathic sensation. 

While some sciences are expounding theories on the biological 
evolution (biogenesis) of man, we discover that the most ‘primitive’ 
or ‘simple’ form of life known—the amoeba, a unicellular ‘animal’ 
found in stagnant water—is basically of the same composition as 
the living cell which makes up every particle of human, animal and 
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plant life. Each cell is known to be a minute living organism con- 
taining a nucleus, composed of chromosomes and genes, lodged in a 
semi-fluid substance of ‘complex chemical composition’ called proto- 
_ plasm. Protoplasm is said to be the material basis of all living matter. 
Getting down to the composition of the tiny gene in the nucleus—it 
also contains a complexity of substances, like a self-contained 
_ chemical laboratory and, to the bafflement of biologists and the like, 
it also radiates a mysterious electrical impulse! Is this the ‘unbridge- 
able gap’ between material science and metaphysics? A Radiance at 
the root of the law of nature? What else? 

Can we conceive a living cell so small that it cannot be seen with 
the naked eye and its nucleus a mere speck in comparison, and in 
turn, a gene only a tiny speck in relation to its nucleus? And the 
said electrically charged gene containing, or made up of, a ‘complexity 
of substances like a chemical laboratory.’ What are these substances 
made up of? Teeny-weeny, itsybitsy cells? Now we are trying to 
probe “down” into infinity as far as life is concerned. What else 
could we finish up with but a tiny impulse of . . . Radiance? 

At this point, in trying to keep a sense of proporation our 
thoughts must turn to the logic of Jonathan Swift who, through 
Gulliver's Travels, showed us that no thing is small and no thing is 
large, except by comparison with something else. 

Can it be wondered at why the lecturing professor becomes 
“absent-minded” and lost in technicalities trying to find a scientific 
explanation for life as a whole, when the most simple unit of life—a 
living cell—contains complexities beyond his ken? And why always 
in the end there is nothing material to explain away—only the 
philosophical acceptance of God’s Radiance. 

Take the miracle of the birth of a baby, or the miracle of 
‘speeded-up evolution’, how a slow-crawling cumbersome caterpillar 
transforms into a light airy fragile butterfly, or the miracle of a blade 
of grass. What more do we need, to have faith in God? 

Even yet it seems there will always be the odd man out. One of 
the most distinguished intellectual giants of our time, Bertrand 
Russell, maintains that when the brain dies so must all thought 
cease to exist. And one of the clever arguments he uses to illustrate 
his theory (Why I am not a Christian, p. 71) is that the brain is to 
thought as a river-bed is to the flow of the river—that the second 
cannot function without the first. But, as his professed agnosticism 
allows, Lord Russell cautiously admits to the possibility of telepathic 
communication. (Psi is the term used by psychical research to cover 
all time/space phenomena such as telepathy). Now, supposing at the 
instant of death when “‘life’’ or “‘something” leaves the body that 
the very essence of mind thought—call it the soul—is projected into 
time/space in order to make contact with a Pure Radiance. Lord 
Russell, stepping briskly to “that undiscovered country” will respect 
this possibility. For now we have a new concept of the old heaven 
and hell. Imagine an immortal soul which could experience sensa- 
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tions of the mind with a conscious awareness of the perfected body, 
a soul which, when mortal, tried to live up to an ethical code of 
honour with altruistic ideals, purified with suffering—an immortal 
soul united with loved ones in harmonious contact with the tranquillity 
of a God believed in. But pity the immortal soul of the hypocritical, 
burdened with gain, damned with deceit, out of harmony with 
Divine Radiance, sensationing unquiet for part eternity. A torment 
hellish even to contemplate! 

Lord Russell writes: ‘Religion is based, I think, primarily and 
mainly upon fear... Fear is the basis of the whole thing—fear of the 
mysterious, fear of defeat, fear of death . . . Science can help us get 
over this craven fear. Science can teach us...” 

Science has taught us that where there is an electrical field of 
radiation there is a purer magnetic field of radiation. (Coulomb’s 
Law, 1785, and Faraday, 1831). And, responsible for the purei 
magnetic radiation must there not be the Purest Radiation? 

Undoubtedly, there is a certain amount of truth in the motivating 
force of fear, but there are degrees of fear from prudent timidity to 
abject terror depending on the reaction of our ego and vanity to the 
circumstances. It is so easy to generalise in this respect; one could 
say that Russeil bravely expounds his heretical theories for fear, within 
himself, of being unfaithful to his own intellectual concepts—however 
unenlightened they may be. And although he uses some brilliant, 
some clever, and some puerile arguments to support his heresy, for all 
that he is ever striving, striving, ever searching for something— 
searching for God. Somewhere there is written good advice: “Be 
still. Look within thyself.” 

Despite the superstition of some religious dogma, the spiritual 
comfort which the church can give to the mass of people in time of 
stress outweights by far any misuse of power which organised 
theologians wield. Nothing in this life is wholly bad; with faith, 
disappointment, misfortune, affliction and calamity can have the 
strangest way of turning out for the best in the end. A dash of pain— 
a drop of pleasure, a measure of anguish—a cup of joy, a deep well of 
black despair—a calm pool of beatitude, a finite sea of mortal life 
—an infinite ocean of Immortal Radiance. 

The last word goes to Carl Jung, another of the great philo- 
sophical minds of our time. When asked in a television interview 
if he believed in God, he answered with meek thoughtful sincerity 
and uv the gentle emphasis of humble conviction, ‘‘I don’t believe 
... Ll know!” 


Robert Leitch is a Scotsman who professes to be, by trade, a 
coalminer—a layman who aspires to write short stories, influenced 
by his personal reactions to the revelations of modern science. 


